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IMPORTANT PAPAL STATEMENTS 


FEATURE ARTICLES 


Monsicnor GeorcE G. HiccI1ns, in a forthright speech to the 
UAW on moral duties of Labor. 

Very Rev. LaurENCcE J. MCGINLEY, S.J., President of Ford- 
ham University, on religion and the scientist. 

BisHop Rospert J. Dwyer of Reno, Nevada, in a brilliant, 
witty address on gambling. 

Rev. Horacio dE LA Costa, s.J., first-rank scholar and writer, 
on Americans in the Philippines. 

ARCHBISHOP RoserT E, Lucey of San Antonio on peace and 
the UN. . 

Rev. JoHN C. Forp, s.j., on alcoholics arid the possibility of 
a cure, 

And three other special articles, one on the meaning of 
Hell, another on selling American capitalism and the third 
on controversy with Protestants. 


SPECIAL PAPAL DOCUMENT SECTION: 


The Encyclical on the Missions 
The Easter Message to the World 
The special broadcast to the Catholic Press Convention 


No other magazine is quite like it. It brings together in one 
pocket-sized, handy volume of 96 pages complete, outstand- 
ing articles and addresses from many languages from many 
sources from all over the world. It provides complete trans- 
lations of the Papal encyclicals and Papal addresses of special 
interest. 
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A Swipe at Editors 


Eprror: Mrs. Herzfeld has cleverly re- 
versed Marc Antony: “I come to praise the 
Catholic Press, not to bury it.” 

Her praise of “Editors at the Barricades’ 
(Am. 5/11) but thinly conceals their wide- 
spread naivete, and reveals a nakedness 
among them that must have left many a 
reader shuddering. 


> 


Eric BERGTHAL 
Nogales, Ariz. 


More on “The Nun’s Story” 


Epiror: Your readers might be interested 
to know what a very competent critic thinks 
of The Nun’s Story in the country where 
the events recounted in that story are sup- 
posed to have happened. Here is a transla- 
tion of the two concluding paragraphs of 
the review which Fr. J. van Heugten, S.J., 
devoted to Zuster Luc (as the book is 
called in Netherlandish translation) in 
Streven, the monthly published by the 
Flemish and Dutch Jesuits in Brussels, Bel- 
gium. Fr. van Heugten is co-editor of 
Streven, and is considered one of the most 
outstanding literary critics of the Low 
Countries. The translation follows: 

“This is indeed a remarkable case. The 
story captivates and charms from start to 
finish by its subtle phychological observa- 
tion, its remarkable style and the intense 
empathy of the author. As a work of fiction, 
it is therefore a book of value. But if we 
consider it from another point of view, it 
looks much like a libel, a low kind of libel, 
whose venom is increased by the fact that 
Kathryn Hulme seems to treat the high 
representatives of religious life, at least of 
this kind of religious life, with all due re- 
spect and consideration. We say ‘she seems,’ 
for, through a sudden injection all these 
high-minded nuns are transformed almost 
into poisonous spiders. The final impres- 
sion of this book—an impression which is 
not only suggested, but poured out with 
full spoons—is this: the life of a nun is an 
antinatural, distorted existence, in which 
no lung can breathe and no heart beat 
freely, 

“Whoever distinguishes between these 
two aspects, the aspect of fiction and the 
aspect of truth, or, if one prefers, the es- 
thetic and the moral aspect, will read this 


story with mixed feelings, to be sure, but - 


at least with the right outlook. Most read- 
ets, however, charmed by the artistry of 
Kathryn Hulme’s style and moved by the 
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fate of the noble and likeable Sister Luke, 
will accept without objection whatever is 
offered here. . . . That is why I consider 
Zuster Luc a book pernicious to many, in 
which the perfumed venom filters through 
in an almost unnoticeable way” (Streven, 
June 1957, p. 890). 

Personally, I agree with Fr. van Heug- 
ten’s strictures. The author’s intentions may 
have been excellent; the result is regretta- 
ble. What a fine caricature of religious life 
the forthcoming movie may become! 

JosEPH DONCEEL, S.J. 
Fordham University 
New York, N. Y. 


Adoption Agencies 


Epitor: Msgr. Francis J. Lally’s excellent 
article “Reflections on ‘Hildy’ McCoy” 
(Am. 6/8) does not point up the unfortu- 
nate circumstances that easily arise when 
adoptions are not arranged through com- 


petent social agencies. It is hard for pro- 
fessional social workers to accept the fact 
that such professional people as doctors and 
lawyers lend themselves to arranging for 
adoptions. Social agencies help the mother 
make careful plans, unhurriedly; they pro- 
tect adopting parents from being forced to 
relinquish a child and offer the child pro- 
tection from publicity. 

Mary M. DaILey 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Eggheads 


Epiror: What Mrs. Byrne (“Egghead 
Parents,” AM. 4/27) is saying in effect is 
that the modified egghead, under our pres- 
ent scheme of things, has no place to go, 
and he has gone there of his own accord. 
He is vaguely aware that he has ideas of 
his own, perhaps not crystallized, but he 
has joined the ranks of the Joneses, and the 
expression of his ideas, independently ar- 
rived at, would tag him as a nonconformist. 
In abiding by the mores, conventions and 
mass opinions of his narrow community, 
and at the sacrifice of his independence, 
he is rapidly losing his individuality. 
Pau. V. Forp 
Chicago, II. 
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Current Comment 





“Let Flowers Bloom” 


Has Comrade Mao’s “hundred flow- 
ers” policy of inviting criticism from the 
masses backfired on him? Or is Red 
China’s Government playing some kind 
of game? Whatever the answer, we 
warrant the Peking regime did not ex- 
pect the bouquets that have been ap- 
pearing in the mainland press since the 
“hundred flowers” began blooming. 
Even Moscow’s Pravda is reportedly dis- 
turbed at the “exploitation” of Red 
China’s new “freedom of the press.” 

The following are a few samples of 

what is being said: 
p> Professor Ko Pei-chi of People’s Uni- 
versity, Peking, in the May 31 People’s 
Daily: “To kill Communists and to over- 
throw you cannot be called unpatriotic 
because you Communists are no longer 
of service to the people. Even if the 
Communist party is destroyed, China 
will not perish.” 
p> Chu An-ping in the Kuang Ming Jih 
Pao: “Before the liberation we heard 
that Chairman Mao advocated the for- 
mation of a coalition government... . 
At this moment there are 12 deputy 
premiers and not one is a non-party 
member.” 
The “rightist deviationism” of Gen. 
Lung Yun, vice chairman of the Nation- 
al Defense Committee, was scored on 
June 19 by the New China News 
Agency. General Lung had made the 
mistake of holding up the U. S. record 
on war loans as an example to the Soviet 
Union. “Does Russia,” he asked, “intend 
to reimburse China for the huge quan- 
tities of industrial equipment removed 
from Manchuria?” 

Further comment is superfluous. 


End of a Chapter 


The arrival in Hong Kong on June 22 
of John A. Houle, S.J., and Charles J. 
McCarthy, S.J., marked the end of a 
chapter in the history of Jesuit missions. 
Fathers Houle and McCarthy were the 
last two American Jesuits remaining in 
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Red China. So far as we know they 
left behind no live Jesuit confreres of 
other nationalities. The long history of 
Jesuit missions in China goes back to 
1582, when Matteo Ricci was the first 
missioner to reach Peking: 

The tragic finis written by the Chinese 
Reds to almost 400 years of self-sacri- 
ficing labor for the people of China is 
no cause for rejoicing. At the same time 
we cannot help uttering a prayer of 
thanksgiving that the last of our fellow 
American Jesuits have found release 
from the horrors of a Communist prison. 
Fathers Houle and McCarthy were both 
arrested on June 15, 1953. Both were 
falsely accused of espionage,, Aecording 
to statements made in Hong’Kong, nei- 
ther was tortured by the Chinese Reds. 
“They didn’t have to,” said Father Mc- 
Carthy. “Daily prison life was a regular 
form of mistreatment.” 

As we join with relatives and friends 
in welcoming Fathers Houle and Mc- 
Carthy home, our enthusiasm is tem- 
pered by the reminder that, among 
others languishing there, several Amer- 
ican priests remain behind. Neverthe- 
less, we are confident that these dark 
days of the missions in China are only 
an interlude. Surely in God’s design a 
new chapter is about to be written. Out 
of the anguish of today’s imprisoned 
missionaries will come the joy of a rich 
Chinese harvest. So it has been’ for 
centuries. 


UN Report on Hungary 


Even though the UN Assembly is 
powerless to punish the Soviet Union for 
its bloody rape of Hungary, don’t under- 
estimate the value of the excellent report 
that its special investigating committee 
released to the press on June 20. During 
the past few months the Kremlin has 
made notable progress in persuading the 
world to forget the sanguinary events of 
last fall. It even appears to have enticed 
some Western leaders into believing that 
it is really serious about disarmament. 
So shrewdly, indeed, has it played its 


propaganda cards that today, scarcely 
seven months after Soviet tanks sprayed 
death indiscriminately in Budapest, 
there are people who honestly think that 
U. S. intransigence is the chief obstacle 
to world peace. 

The UN report on Hungary, if it is 
imaginatively used, can bring the Krem- 
lin’s propaganda drive to a dead stop. 
In a sober, detailed style, it demolishes 
all the lies that the Kremlin has been 
tirelessly spreading, It finds that the 
Hungarian uprising last October was 
completely spontaneous, that it was the 
work, not of “counter-revolutionaries,” 
but of “students, workers, soldiers and 
intellectuals,” that it actually succeeded 
for a few days in restoring freedom to 
Hungary, and that it was put down only 
by the “massive armed intervention” of 
the Soviet Union. As. for the Kadar 
regime, the report finds that it has no 
popular support whatsoever. 

Since efforts to call a Simmer session 
of the UN Assembly to consider these 
findings appear to have. failed, all the 
means of communication—press, radio, 
TV—have a serious duty to keep the is- 
sue alive. This duty ought to have spe- 
cial meaning, perhaps, for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, which last month 
gave the mendacious Khrushchev a 
world-wide forum. We hope that CBS 
will be equally enterprising in dramatiz- 
ing the UN exposé of Soviet brutality. 


ILO Bans (?) Slave Labor 


Publication of the UN report on Hun- 
gary had immediate repercussions in 
Geneva, where the annual conference 
of the International Labor Organization 
was considering a ban on slave labor. 
For a few hours at least, it embarrassed 
the Communist delegations and put 
them on the defensive. Denouncing 
what he stigmatized as “one of history's 
greatest betrayals,” George P. Delaney, 
AFL-CIO delegate, wanted to know 
how long ILO member states would be 
allowed “to violate at will every prin- 
ciple of this organization and yet come 
here to give us lip service and boast of 
the ratification of conventions.” 

That happened on June 20. The next 
day, when the conference voted on the 
forced-labor convention, the Commu- 
nists returned to the attack in force. 
With the complete shamelessness with 
which they practice hypocrisy, they 
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proudly announced that all the Commu- 
nist countries would promptly ratify the 
new convention. (And they will, too.) 
This was, obviously, a propaganda 
thrust at the United States, which, be- 
cause of its Federal-State setup, finds 
it awkward to give to ILO conventions 
the status of international treaties. 

For the rest the delegates at Geneva 


were under no illusions. Even in the act 
of voting the ban on compulsory labor, 
they were well aware that throughout 
the Communist world forced labor as an 
instrument of political or economic coer- 
cion would continue to flourish, So, of 
course, will all those other violations of 
workers’ rights that are standard pro- 
cedure under every so-called “dictator- 


ship of the proletariat.” Has the world 
in all its history ever seen so bland and 
enormous a fraud? 


Africa and United Europe 


Can European statesmen save Eu- 
rope’s integrity by coming to Africa's 
rescue? This question was proposed by 











Congress showed its initial concern over disloy- 
alty in Government in 1939. At that time it en- 
acted the Hatch Act, which prohibited any 
agency of the Federal Government from hiring 
members of subversive organizations. In the ensu- 
ing 18 years this provision has been broadened 
by a half-dozen statutes and Executive orders 
into what is today known as the Government 
Security Program. 

This program, both in its statutory foundations 
and in its operation, has been the subject of con- 
tinuous criticism. Some of it, provoked by emo- 
tionalism, has been groundless, Other more just 
criticism has decried the topsy-turvy growth of 
the program and the occasional abuse of author- 
ity by its administrators. The Supreme Court has 
not been too helpful. In the two leading cases— 
Peters v. Hobby and Cole v. Young—its opinions 
displayed a rather unsympathetic attitude to the 
program. It raised as many problems as it at- 
tempted to solve. It gave little guidance to 
responsible security agents. 

It was against this background that a 12- 
member non-partisan commission was set up in 
late 1955 to study our entire security program 
and to submit recommendations. Eighteen 
months later, on June 22, the Commission’s re- 
port to the President and Congress was made 
public. It is impossible to give a detailed apprais- 
al of this voluminous 800-page document in this 
space. A mere listing of its principal reeommen- 
dations must suffice: 
> Disloyal and unsuitable employes should no 
longer be lumped together as “security” risks. 
Loose-talkers, hard-drinkers, etc., will be treated 
merely as such and classified “unsuitable.” They 
are possibly to be transferred to non-sensitive 
posts. If discharged, they will not carry the stig- 
ma now attaching to the “security-risk” label. 
pA Central Security Office in the Executive 
branch should be established. This office would 
attempt to give uniformity to the program by 
providing for consultation with the agencies, by 





Fr. O'Brien, S.J., assistant professor of govern- 
ment at Georgetown University, writes for AMER- 
Ica on constitutional-law subjects. 


Security Commission Reports 





selecting the hearing examiners and by training 
screening and security personnel. 

pA Central Review Board would hear appeals 
from employes who get adverse rulings, but its 
findings would be merely advisory. Final deci- 
sions, as at present, would rest with department 
heads. 

p Confrontation and cross-examination of ac- 
cusers would be granted, except in cases which 
endanger national security. Judgment as to the 
cases to be so designated would probably reside 
with the agency holding the derogatory infor- 
mation. 

>The loyalty tests would be applied to all Fed- 
eral employes. (In the Cole case, in June, 1956, 
the Court ruled that Congress, by its 1950 Public 
Law 733, intended to allow removal only of 
those in sensitive positions—a highly questionable 
interpretation. ) 

p Hearing rights should be extended to appli- 
cants denied jobs because of disloyalty charges. 
(At present, for the most part, only employes 
enjoy these rights. ) 

p> Wiretap information as evidence in criminal 
cases of security-law violations should be per- 
mitted. 

Penalties should be imposed on newspapers 
or anyone else releasing classified information. 

A partial dissent from the report, prepared by 
James P. McGranery, former Attorney General 
and knowledgeable member of the commission, 
concerned itself chiefly with the Central Security 
Office. He believes such an office would weaken 
the responsibility of department and agency 
heads. Judge McGranery is of the opinion that 
existing procedures can and should be corrected 
without adding new complicating structures. He 
would permit wiretapping in kidnapping cases 
but prohibit it in all other instances. 

The report was made public on the first full 
day of summer, when Washington was swelter- 
ing in above-90° heat. No prophetic vision is 
needed to predict that many of these recommen- 
dations will hardly serve to cool the air in the 
Nation’s capital. Chairman Loyd Wright philoso- 
phized: “If there isn’t a lot of criticism, we 
haven't done a good job.” Witt1aM O'BRIEN 
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Pope Pius XII when on June 13 he urged 
the creation of a “United States of Eu- 
rope” tied closely but unselfishly to the 
African continent. 

The Holy Father spoke to 1,000 mem- 
bers of various European parliaments, 
headed by Robert Schuman, France’s 
former Premier. The Pontiff hailed 
progress already made toward economic 
unification through the twin projects 
of Euratom and a European Common 
Market, But he looked for unity on a 
higher level. The Christian message, he 
said, 

can preserve the fundamental liber- 

ties of human beings and guaran- 

tee, within the framework of a 

supranational community, respect 

for cultural differences and a spirit 
of conciliation and collaboration, 
as well as an acceptance of the re- 
sulting obligations and sacrifices. 
A United States of Europe, in the Pope’s 
concept, would be linked with Africa, 
offering generous educational and ma- 
terial aid to the African peoples. 

Such an invitation to European part- 
nership had already been suggested by 
Guy Mollet, another former Premier 
of France. It takes on dramatic meaning 
in the face of the present explosion of 
African nationalistic sentiment and the 
use that will certainly be made of it 
by the enemies of the free world. Count- 
less variables enter into the proposal, 
stemming from the widely different 
policies of the European powers operat- 
ing in the African continent. But the 
vision of a supranational unity-in-differ- 
ence is too profoundly compelling to be 
ignored. Africa moves still closer to the 
fatal choice between true liberty and the 
path to chaos. 


Jewish Vets Fight Smut 


“Education, not boycott” is the end 
in view. So reads a recently announced 
decision of the Jewish War Veterans of 
New York to launch a State-wide cam- 
paign to get pornographic material off 
the newsstands. Teams of organization 
members will inspect the material 
offered for sale on local newsstands and, 
where objectionable stuff is found, will 
simply request the dealer to remove it. 
If he refuses, “letters will be written to 
the proper authorities.” There will be 
no threats, no picket lines, no “good 
merit badges” distributed. 

What the Veterans are particularly 
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concerned with are the vicious “tie-in” 
sales, under which dealers are forced 
by distributors to take a percentage of 
objectionable publications in order to 
get respectable popular magazines. In 
the hope of Ralph Plofsky, Veterans’ 
State Commander, “if dealers return 
those [smutty] publications to the dis- 
tributors repeatedly because they don't 
sell, we'll lick the practice.” 

Perhaps, as the wave of popular in- 
dignation over the filth on the news- 
stands continues to mount—and it is 
surging to a crest everywhere—it will 
begin to dawn on those in some quar- 
ters that public opinion, even when 
highly organized, is not the same thing 
as “censorship.” 

The decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court on June 24 that obscenity is not 
protected by constitutional guarantees 
of freedom of speech and of the press 
has immediate bearing on this problem. 
We shall comment at length next week 
on this important decision. 


New Fund Study Begins 


Underlying many of the divisive issues 
that frequently paralyze effective na- 
tional thinking and action, two impor- 
tant questions remain unsolved. What 
is a truly free society? How can such a 
society be maintained? The Fund for 
the Republic now proposes to study 
these problems with high seriousness 
and wide-ranging concern, 

In mid-June, Fund president Robert 
M. Hutchins announced the start of this 
major project. He listed ten distin- 
guished Americans who will be Fund 
consultants in this study. Two eminent 
theologians, one Catholic and one Prot- 
estant, are among them. They are Rev. 
John Courtney Murray, S.J., former asso- 
ciate editor of America, and Dr. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, vice-president of New 
York’s Union Theological Seminary. 

With Father Murray and Dr. Niebuhr 
on this panel are Adolph A. Berle, Henry 
R. Luce, Scott Buchanan, Eugene Bur- 
dick, Eric Goldman, Clark Kerr, Isidor 
I. Rabi and Robert Redfield. 

Today’s sociai institutions, as Dr. 





Notice ... 

AMERIcA’s Business Office will be 
closed July 12-29. An emergency 
staff will handle urgent business. 














Hutchins remarks, have grown to gigan- 
tic size. From this fact problems have 
arisen that the authors of our Constitu- 
tion could not possibly have provided 
for or even imagined. How do these 
developments affect freedom and justice 
in our society? Full-blown answers may 
not be possible, but we can confidently 
look to this group for a sound analysis 
of the present position of the American 
idea. 


True, Mr. Lewis, But... 


Appearing on June 21 before a Senate 
Labor subcommittee; John L. Lewis 
offered the most persuasive argument 
yet raised against expanding Federal 
jurisdiction over welfare and pension 
funds. In his testimony against bills re- 
quiring the registration of all such funds 
with a Government agency, the long- 
time head of the United Mine Workers 
voiced deep concern over “the encroach- 
ment of the state into the field of the 
voluntary association of citizens.” 
Warned Mr. Lewis: 

I do not believe that the Repub- 
lic can regiment these associations, 
either in whole or in part, without 
of necessity expanding its powers to 
the point where it will become a 
police state in truth and in fact. 
There can be no question of the 

soundness of the great social principle 
underlying Mr. Lewis’ argument. Volun- 
tary associations, standing between the 
individual citizen and his government, 
are the lifeblood of a democracy. If they 
are to perform their indispensable role 
in society, these associations must ob- 
viously enjoy a large grant of freedom 
and independence from state control. 
Ideally the state ought to interfere in 
their affairs as little as possible. 

But this is not to say that the state 
should never interfere; that it should ab- 
dicate its duty to watch over private as- 
sociations, to assist them when help is 
needed and to restrain them when the 
need for restraint is clear. In the case of 
welfare and pension funds, the AFL- 
CIO has said officially that unions and 
employers require Government help if 
grave abuses in the administration of 
these funds are to be avoided. Mr. 
Lewis, who has never sung well in 
chorus, disagrees. In this case Congress 
would be wise to ignore the soloist and 
attend carefully to the harmony of the 
union choir. 
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In Bergen County, New Jersey, an 18-year-old 
high-school sophomore was indicted for the rape- 
slaying of a 15-year-old classmate. In the same 
county, a 23-year-old man was just convicted of 
first-degree murder in the sex slaying of a 15- 
year-old girl. 

These are the stories that hit the headlines; 
there are also frequent cases of women and girls 
being affronted or attacked that do not rate the 
same headlines. But they are all symptoms of a 
trend, a dangerous trend in our social life, not 
alone in New Jersey. 

Now that the murders have been committed, 
people are trying to discover the background for 
these sex crimes. Bergen County Prosecutor Guy 
W. Calissi has said that girls are inviting sex 
attacks by parading around in “tight pants and 
tight sweaters, and hanging around ice cream 
parlors late at night.” 

The teen-age girls aren't the only ones con- 
tributing to this unhealthy situation. A superin- 
tendent of schools in Bergen County said: “Look 
at their mothers. . .. You can see them in stores, 
clad in halters. They leave nothing to the imagi- 
nation.” 

Another in Essex County said: “You can’t 
blame the kids. After all they are merely follow- 
ing their mothers when they drape themselves in 
a halter or bind themselves in a tight sweater.” 

As an indication of the immoral trend, police 
investigating one of these sex murders collected 
150 contraceptive devices from teen-age class- 
mates of the murdered girl, as they questioned 
them about the crime. 


CAUSE OF THE TROUBLE 


What is behind all this? Many attribute it to 
the current undressed state of our living, saying 
that you can’t blame it all on the girls—they see 
the same thing in the newspapers, in the maga- 
zines and on television. 

Certainly we all know this: youth today are 
exposed to the desires of sex in a greater degree 
than ever before. It is so bad in some resort areas 
that churches are forced to put up signs, warning 
women that they should not come into church 
wearing halters and shorts. 

And in one New Jersey elementary public 
school, young girls—and boys too—are exposed to 
the shock, humiliation and embarrassment of an 
“institution” known as “Petticoat Day.” On that 
day, by tradition no less, the boys “lift” the skirts 
of the girls to view their petticoats—or under- 
pants. One furious mother called the school to 





Mr. ANDERSON is managing editor of the Newark 
archdiocesan newspaper, The Advocate. 
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protest—her young daughter had come home al- 
most in a state of shock as the result of such an 
encounter. The school official laughed at the inci- 
dent. “That's just one of the school traditions, 
you know,” she gently informed the mother. 

And when the mother talked with parents of 
other children at the school, she learned that in- 
deed it was a “tradition’—and that the mothers 
“combat” it by, putting shorts on their girls on 
“Petticoat Day.” And this in one of the nicer 
“small towns” in New Jersey! 

What is the answer? An editorial in June 1 
issue of The Advocate, newspaper of the Arch- 
diocese of Newark and Diocese of Paterson, 
indicated the problem and the remedy. 

It is obvious these days that girls give more 
sexual provocation to boys than they realize. 
They are anxious to attract attention, for that is 
their nature; but they do not realize they are at- 
tracting the wrong kind of attention, and some- 
times a dangerous kind of attention. 

Boys become sexually aroused more easily 
than girls do; they are, especially during these 
warm summer months, faced with constant 
sexual temptations—merely by the act of walking 
down the street. 

Mothers seem not to realize this fact. On any 
summer day—and at almost any time of the year 
—you can see women of all ages with deep-cut 
dresses, with halters, with very brief shorts—as 
though that were the accepted wear for the 
street. 

As The Advocate pointed out, “sex murder 
does not result frequently, but mortal sin, the 
murder of the soul, does result frequently to 
many of the boys and loss of the virtue of purity 
to many of the girls themselves.” 

Since some mothers are almost partners to the 
crime, it falls upon the fathers to stop this over- 
exposure of the female form. Let them assert the 
authority that is theirs in the home; let them 
maintain a closer supervision over the comings 
and goings of their daughters and sons. 

Fathers can remember from their own youth 
the burning temptations to which they were sub- 
ject from just casual encounters; they should 
realize the much greater strain placed on their 
youngsters by today’s habits of dress. 

They cannot solve the whole problem—the 
“measurement” type of pictures that disgrace 
some of our newspapers and magazines; the ob- 
scene magazines that flood some newsstands; the 
“lovers’ lanes” tolerated in some areas. But they 
can solve the problem of their own homes—and 
it is one they must solve, to protect their own 
children, to protect their neighbor's children 
from more sex murders, FLoyp ANDERSON 
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Washington Front 


What Is a Vice President? 


There seems no end to the confusion over the indepen- 
dent regulatory agencies, of which I have written the 
past two weeks. During the debate over the reappoint- 
ment of Jerome Kuykendall as chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission, Sen. Norris Cotton (R., N.H.) de- 
fended him on the ground that he was merely “taking 
orders from the President whom he serves.” He was 
promptly set right by Sen. Warren G. Magnuson 
(D., Wash.) and others, who pointed out that the FPC 
is not an agent of the Executive establishment but of 
the Congress. 

More serious, however, than this confusion, prevalent 
as it is, is the confusion over the nature of the Vice 
Presidency. Is the Vice President in the Executive or 
the Legislative branch? From the Constitution (Art. 
I, sect. 3, cl. 4), it is clear that he is elected to the 
Legislative branch. He is given no function except to 
preside over the Senate and to cast the deciding vote 
in case of a tie. Our first Vice President, John Adams, 
exercised the so-called “casting vote” no less than 20 
times. 

Beginning with John Nance Garner under Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, the Vice President sat in with the Cabi- 
net. This privilege was denied to Harry S Truman, 





Underscorings 





which was too bad; otherwise Truman would have 
known about the atomic bomb, and would not have 
been so woefully unprepared for the fateful Potsdam 
Conference with Churchill and Stalin, as he has admit- 
ted he was. But things have changed since then. 

Today Vice President Nixon sits down at a place 
in the middle of the table opposite the President at 
Cabinet meetings. In the President’s illnesses, he has 
presided over the Cabinet; he has even presided over 
the National Security Council, a new sort of super- 
cabinet, whose Executive decisions are final and over- 
ride those of the Cabinet itself, and of any Department 
or agency. (It is not to be confused with the National 
Security Agency, a supersecret sort of super-Central 
Intelligence Agency, whose brand-new building out- 
side Washington has but four highly-guarded entrances, 
and is said to be only a bit smaller than the Pentagon 
itself. ) 

Mr. Nixon has performed numerous Executive 
functions, and when the President was queried on these 
innovations at his news conference of June 20, he said 
with a grin: “I guess we have set a kind of precedent 
here.” This left reporters and political observers with 
the question, Yes, but was Mr. Nixon elected to per- 
form these functions? In other words, was it ever 
intended that the Vice President be so completely en- 
folded into the Executive as he is now? Mr. Nixon has 
done superlatively well; but in other times and other 
circumstances, will another Vice President do as well? 

WIiLFrp Parsons 


lish (which most Swedes can read) both 
for their convent library and to lend to 
women and girls who visit them. Vol- 





IN WALES, on May 30, in the Protest- 
ant town of Llandovery (60 Catholics 
in a voting population of 1,200), a 37- 
year-old Catholic priest, Rev. Stanley 


figures obtained by Rev. Charles W. 
Albright, C.S.P., executive secretary of 
the National Newman Club Federation. 


umes of Newman, Chesterton, Benson, 
Butler, Vonier, etc., would be appre- 
ciated. Address: Dominikansystrarna, 
Régleback, Sédra Sandby, Sweden. 


Bp THE YOUNG Christian Workers, 





Vince, was installed as mayor only three 
years after his arrival as pastor in that 
town. 


B ROMANIAN Catholic Day will be 
celebrated on Sunday, July 7, in St. 
Bernadette’s Church, Dearborn, Mich., 
with a program sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation of Romanian Catholics of Amer- 
ica. Rev. Ilie Crihalmian, president of 
ARCA, will officiate at the Solemn 
Liturgy. 


Bp NEWMAN CLUBS in the United 
States numbered 43 (with probably 
only 3 resident chaplains) in 1914. To- 
day there are 732 Newman Clubs with 
104 full-time, 26 near full-time, and 
563 part-time chaplains, according to 
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p COPIOUS STATISTICS on Latin- 
American students studying in the 
United States (4,827 [74 per cent] in 
non-sectarian; 994 [15 per cent] in 
Catholic; and 712 [11 per cent] in other 
denominational colleges and universities 
during the 1956-57 academic year) are 
contained in a brochure, “Basic Data,” 
compiled at the Catholic University in 
Puerto Rico, Ponce, by Rev. Ivan D. 
Illich, vice rector, on the occasion of the 
Conference of the Presidents of U. S. 
Catholic Universities there last Feb. 21- 
24, 


p> CONTEMPLATIVE SISTERS of St. 
Dominic have recently opened a small 
convent in South Sweden. One of their 
urgent needs is Catholic books in Eng- 


with over 3,000 members in the United 
States, will send more than 200 repre- 
sentatives from 22 States to the organ- 
ization’s seventh annual National Study 
Week, July 1-6, at Lisle, Ill. 


pAN ENGLISH LANGUAGE Sum- 
mer Program for Latin-American teach- 
ers and students, men and women, 15 
to 60 years of age, will be offered July 
15-Aug. 16 at Xavier University, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, according to an an- 
nouncement by Dr. Edward J. Good- 
man, director of the university’s Insti- 
tute of Hispanic Studies. Courses in 
elementary and advanced spoken and 
written English will be provided, as well 
as opportunities for meeting Catholic 
families in their homes. E. K. C. 
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Editorials 





Catholic Rebuffs to Socialists 


- Some of our social-minded non-Catholic friends in this 


country have been puzzled, even dismayed, by a suc- 
cession of Catholic attacks on European Socialists. In 
addition to the Bishop of Muenster’s declaration on 
June 3 that German Catholic workers could not in con- 
science vote for the Social Democratic party (Am. 6/22, 
p. 335), both Osservatore Romano and the Archbishop 
of Malines, Joseph Cardinal van Roey, have recently 
warned against political collaboration with Socialists. 

The Osservatore blast was triggered by an editorial 
last month in Avanti, organ of the Left-wing Socialists, 
inviting the Christian Democrats to solve Italy’s stub- 
born cabinet crisis by “an opening to the left.” That 
would involve taking the Left-wing Socialists into the 
cabinet. The Vatican daily told its readers bluntly that 
Left-wing Socialist bids for unity were simply not to 
be trusted. Their 13-year-old alliance with the Commu- 
nist party in Italy was still so close, it cautioned, that to 
give them a share in government would make straight 
the way for communism. 


REASON FOR REBUFF 


What occasioned Cardinal van Roey’s warning was 
the possibility that the Belgian general elections sched- 
uled for 1958 might be held this fall. No one is per- 
mitted in conscience, he said in a letter to his clergy, 
“to vote for a party which fights against religious or 
moral interests.” According to an NC dispatch from 
Malines on June 17, the cardinal had in mind not only 
the Socialist but the Liberal party, too. These parties, 
which in coalition presently rule Belgium, have at- 
tempted in various ways to cripple Catholic education 
in the Belgian Congo, as well as in Belgium itself. 

Though pronouncements of this kind do, of course, 
amount to an interference in politics, they are a type 
of interference to which God-fearing people can scarce- 


ly take exception. The issue in Italy, Belgium and West 
Germany is not one of mere partisan politics, from 
which the Catholic Church orders its clergy to abstain. 
The issue rather is one of morals and religion. It is an 
issue, therefore, toward which no church that is sincere- 
ly solicitous about God’s law can remain indifferent. 
Surely, if a Communist or Nazi group were seeking the 
support of Catholics, our non-Catholic brethren would 
hold the Church delinquent if it did not raise its voice 
in solemn warning. The issue in the present cases seems 
to be less clearcut only because many Americans have 
never had an opportunity to grasp the real nature and 
spirit of continental socialism. 

European socialism is, admittedly, in a state of flux 
and no generalization about it is apt to be true. Cer- 
tainly, in most West European countries there has been 
a heartening retreat from classical Marxism. Through. 
out the postwar period the various parties have been 
moving closer to the model of the British Labor party. 
It is unfortunately true, however, that most European 
Socialists have still not succeeded in emancipating 
themselves from their party’s historic anticlericalism. 
There is scarcely a country in Western Europe where, 
if the Socialists were to hold sole power, they would 
not manifest an active hostility toward revealed religion. 

Catholic political leaders in Europe regret as much 
as anyone else the cultural lag that keeps so many 
Socialists prisoners to the past. They welcome social- 
ism’s retreat from Marxism and, except for the Left- 
wing Socialists in Italy, its staunch anti-communism. 
They are not blind to the possibility that cooperation 
between Christian Democrats and democratic Socialists 
may be the only democratic alternative to communism. 
So long, however, as Socialists cling to their anti- 
religious prejudices, not only Catholics but God-fearing 
Protestants, too, must keep them at arm’s length. 


Mr. Kishi’s “New Era” 


When Nobusuke Kishi became Prime Minister of Japan 
last February, one of his first statements was a promise 
that he would work for a “new era” in U.S.-Japanese 
relations. During his recent state visit to these shores 
Premier Kishi proved true to his word. At least he left 
Washington with an agreement calling for a revision 
of U.S. military policy in his country. He accomplished 
what no previous Japanese pro-Western Prime Minister 
had even dared to propose—the gradual reduction of 
American armed forces, whose presence in Japan has 
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been a cause of steadily increasing U.S.-Japanese fric- 
tion, 

The decision by Washington to remove 30,000 com- 
bat troops within the month (others are to follow dur- 
ing the coming year) will stand Mr. Kishi in good stead 
when he arrives back in Tokyo. Like his Liberal party 
predecessors, he has been subject to much pressure 
from the Socialist opposition on the grounds that 
Japan’s conservative Governments have been truckling 
to the United States. What is more, there is a growing 
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tendency in the Japanese electorate to accept the anti- 
Western attitude of the Socialists as being in the best 
interests of Japan. Should the agreement increase the 
political stature of Mr. Kishi, we certainly have nothing 
to lose. The Japanese Premier has given every indica- 
tion that he is a friend of the West and is not going 
-to follow a Socialist lead into the neutralist camp. 


KOREA TIED TO JAPAN 


Our hesitations and uncertainties, as we rethink our 
Far Eastern defense, stem from our position in Korea. 
It was probably no coincidence that, simultaneously 
with our new policy for Japan, we announced our in- 
tention to “modernize” the UN Command there. Up to 
the present the defense of Korea has depended on our 
ability to reinforce the troops on the truce line from 
nearby American garrisons in Japan. Once these troops 
are withdrawn from Japan, our only immediate resource 
against a major attack on the UN positions in Korea 
will be nuclear weapons. 

This new policy, therefore, is fraught with risk. We 
could sound the same note of alarm heard in these 
pages some two months ago (4/20, p. 62; 4/27, p. 94), 


Summer Reading 


Not so long ago, it was a venturesome publisher indeed 
who would gamble on getting out during the summer 
months anything more challenging than “hammock- 
reading.” Plenty of frothy books keep coming out, of 
course, but more and more publishers are embracing 
the theory that precisely because people have more 
leisure in summer, they ought to be ready to read books 
of stature. 

If this is a dubious proposition, there is a sleeper 
proposition underlying it which is even more dubious, 
namely, that Americans read much at any time, summer 
or not. This past year, as in five preceding seasons, the 
American Institute of Public Opinion (the Gallup Poll) 
has put this question to representative samplings in 
various countries: “Do you happen to be reading any 
books at present?” In the United States only 17 per cent 
said “yes” (3-per-cent slump since 1949); the percent- 
ages in other countries were: Canada, 31; Australia, 33; 
West Germany, 34; England, 35; Finland, 64. And 50 
million adult U. S. citizens have gone to high school, 
18 million to college. 


READ WHAT? 


Perhaps this summer you are fully determined to 
catch up on some long-postponed reading—mainly 
because you want to, but perhaps to do your bit to 
make that lamentable 17 per cent get a little fatter. 
Is there not a segment of Catholic thought that you 
have always wanted to explore? The topic of the place 
of the layman in the Church, for instance, is now much 
on the lips of clergy and laity alike. What better than 
to start with the challenging Living Christianity, by 
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when Britain announced her new defense policy of re- 
lying solely on the deterrent power of nuclear arma- 
ments. By removing combat troops from Japan, we are 
depriving ourselves of the conventional means of fight- 
ing a conventional limited war, should such a war 
break out again in Korea. We are gambling that the 
threat of nuclear retaliation will make the Communists 
think twice before starting another “brush fire” in the 
Far East. Will the threat work? If not, are we prepared 
to take the next dread step down the road which leads 
to the inevitability of all-out nuclear war? 

The problem is a real one. We are dealing in Japan 
with an extremely sensitive people. Nuclear war or not, 
their friendship is vital in the anti-Communist struggle 
in the Far East. As the emotional reaction to the Girard 
case shows, any policy which treats Japan, not as an 
ally, but as an American military outpost in the Far 
East, is bound sooner or later to reach a point of no 
return. Therefore, to the extent that a phased reduction 
of troops in Japan will bring that country into more 
normal relations with the United States and reduce 
friction, Mr. Kishi’s “new era” may prove well worth 
the gamble. 


and Televiewing 


Michael de la Bedoyere, then go on to the same author's 
The Role of the Laity in the Church, and follow through 
with some of the books in his bibliography? 

Or perhaps that full-length life of Christ is still 
on your waiting-list. You could do no better than to 
start with Daniel-Rops’ Jesus and His Times and work 
back to such a classic as Father Prat’s magnificent work. 

Or, if you are feeling a bit nostalgic, you might 
try this list of favorite novels as compiled by the house 
organ of Columbia University Press: Through the Look- 
ing Glass, Alice in Wonderland, Huck Finn, Pride and 
Prejudice, the Pickwick Papers, Don Quixote, Vanity 
Fair, The Brothers Karamazov, War and Peace and 
Moby Dick. Not much “hammock-reading” there. 

Many of the long summer hours will naturally be 
given to televiewing. But not even all of this has to 
be devoted to “hammock-viewing.” Programs of par- 
ticular interest to Catholics are alive during the sum- 
mer, but one must be on the alert for them. Rev. Tim- 
othy J. Flynn, director of radio and TV activity for 
the Archdiocese of New York, recently reported that 
65 per cent of TV viewers cannot identify the denomi- 
national origin of the religious programs they see. We 
can’t say how many Catholic viewers are included 
in this astonishing figure, but it is certain that too few 
Catholics ever write in to the National Council of 
Catholic men to express their thanks for truly profes- 
sional programs. 

Perhaps the summer is, after all, the time to bestir 
minds that tend to get sluggish. A little planned read- 
ing and some alert televiewing might be a way to 
bestir them. 
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Our Constitution and the Church 


Robert A. Graham 


ARLY THIS YEAR a Church spokesman in Mexico 
E City emphatically denied that a “Te Deum” 
would be intoned in the capital’s cathedral for 
the centennial of the 1857 Constitution. This is the 
charter which, in the name of liberty, set the pattern 
for Mexican anticlerical legislation in succeeding dec- 
ades. Its example was followed by the notorious 1917 
Constitution. The Mexican bishops, therefore, saw no 
reason why a liturgical ceremony should commemorate 
a century of persecution. During this year, as a con- 
sequence, the Church remains coldly aloof from the 
civic celebrations. 


OUR CONSTITUTION OUTSTANDING 


American Catholics do not have to be reminded how 
much, up to quite recent years, the Church south of 
the border has suffered from discriminatory laws. But 
it probably came as a shock to many in this country 
when the tragic disunity of the Mexican people was 
thus dramatized on the occasion of the centennial. On 
the Fourth of July we can take note of our own more 
fortunate situation and be thankful. We can recall that 
when in 1887 our own U. S. Constitution was rounding 
out its first century, Cardinal Gibbons gladly took 
part in the public ceremonies at Philadelphia. On that 
occasion, this leading Catholic prelate expressed a 
memorable and sincere tribute to the document to 
which Catholics owe so much. 

Most of us do not realize how unique our American 
situation actually is. If we take a glimpse at the gov- 
ernments around the world, it becomes obvious that the 
case of Mexico is, alas, more like the rule than the 
exception. In most cases the constitution stands, not 
for a shield and a protector, but for something quite 
different. Our Constitution was a novelty when it first 
appeared. In many respects it still remains unmatched, 
both as a political document and as a charter of reli- 
gious freedom. 

As a political instrument, the U. S. Constitution is 
the oldest of all constitutions now in force. Though we 
think of ourselves as a young nation, our form of gov- 
ernment has had the lorigest duration and—it is fair 
to add—has the greatest life expectancy. Many other 
countries have repeatedly and radically altered their 
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fundamental laws through revolution or reform. In the 
case of some states it is difficult to determine the exact 
number of charters that have come and gone. France, 
for instance, has had in the lifetime of our Federal 
Constitution 16 written constitutions and 11 violent 
revolutions. The Mexican constitution whose centennial 
is being celebrated was not the first, nor the last, since 
Mexico declared its independence in 1810. 

Not only is our Constitution the oldest of all of them; 
it also enjoys extraordinarily broad support among the 
citizenry. We are not torn, as other countries are, be- 
tween the partisans of a “new regime” and the adher- 
ents of an “old regime” or regimes. Fortunately for 
this country, the colonial Tories who supported George 
III migrated to Canada en masse. We have never 
sufficiently thanked the British for having facilitated 
that exodus of thousands of loyalists in the years 1783- 
1787, at a reported cost to the Crown of $30 million. 
Without this voluntary transfer, the united colonies 
would have had to contend with malcontents and 
subversives in the crucial moments when the young 
Republic’s life hung by a thread. As things stand today, 
there is no American who challenges the lawfulness 
of the Constitution or its basic political wisdom. Except 
possibly for some unreconstructed Southerners, there is 
no American problem of “legitimacy.” Thus, from the 
two standpoints of antiquity and grass-roots support, 
the U. S. Federal Constitution is sharply differentiated 
from every other written fundamental statute. 


CONSTITUTIONS IN OTHER LANDS 


The Constitution is unique, too, as already stated, 
in its religious aspect. In the experience of the Catholic 
Church, the U. S. system of government is without 
parallel. Off and on, beginning with the French Revo- 
lution and the 1789 Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
the Church has been at war, openly. or passively, with 
most constitutional Governments. Under few of them 
has she been at ease. Though the modern constitutions 
are ostensibly based on liberality and freedom, in prac- 
tice they are often instruments of persecution and 
spoliation. 

A short enumeration should suffice to outilne the 
Church’s unhappy experience with modern Govern- 
ments. For many decades in the memory of men now 
living, the Pope was at war with Italy. The King was 
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excommunicated and Catholics were forbidden either 
to vote in Italian elections or to run for office under 
the “usurping” Kingdom of Italy. In France, during 
much the same period, the Church was in conflict with 
the Third Republic. Anticlerical legislation confiscated 
ecclesiastical property and forced priests and religious 
into exile. In Germany, there was the Kulturkampf. 
Among other events symptomatic of the times, we can 
recall that Chancellor Bismarck arrested Mieczyslaw 
Ledéchowski, Archbishop of Gnesen-Posen, and kept 
him in prison from 1874 to 1876. Like his successor in 
the same see, Cardinal Wyszynski, Ledéchowski was 
made a cardinal while in detention. Other German 
bishops experienced similar treatment. In 1837, for 
instance, King William III of Prussia had the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, Clemens von Droste zu Vischering, 
imprisoned for several years for opposing Prussian 
marriage legislation. In both cases, the civil power 
found these forcible solutions ineffective. Peace 
was finally achieved. But incidents like these in Church 
history are not likely to inspire Catholics with unquali- 
fied reverence for the regime under which they chance 
to live. 

As for Spain, that country ruptured diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Holy See-three or four times in the 19th 
century alone. Each revolution culminated in a new 
constitution, one hardly better than the other. Portugal 
followed Spain’s example. In the New World, Mexico's 
history is no different from that of most Latin American 
republics. In Great Britain, some anti-Catholic legis- 
lation still remains on the books, even though Catholics 
are, in fact, not objects of discrimination. 

Outside the United States, in brief, there are few 
countries where the legal status or the historical con- 
dition of the Church has been uniformly satisfactory. 
One exception perhaps is Belgium. The current con- 
stitution of that state emerged over a century ago 
(1831) out of the successful revolt of the Catholic 
provinces of the Netherlands; it was the creation of 
men determined to safeguard the Church from the 

encroachments of the 
state. If, notwith- 
standing, religious 
conflicts have taken 
place in Belgium, this 
is not the fault of the 
* constitution. 
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discourses, or in the works of theologians, these remarks 
are always couched in abstract terms. Since Leo XIIT’s 
fruitless attempt to get French Catholics to “rally” to 
the Third Republic, Catholic statements on patrie and 
Vaterland make a point of stressing that the Church 
has no special preference for monarchical, republican 
or aristocratic forms of government. This prudent dis- 
claimer makes sense in areas where the Catholic body 
is politically divided. But it is different for those rare 
countries—like our own—where the nation as a whole 
is united behind the Constitution and its Government. 
In that case declarations that the Church is not com- 
mitted to any “form of government” are seriously in- 
complete. One cannot speak to an American Catholic 
about love of country without meaning his attachment 
to a very concrete institution, namely, the Constitution 
of 1787 and to the Federal and State Governments 
based upon it. 


ENVY OF EUROPEANS 


This political system of ours recognizes and protects 
basic religious rights that the Church in other countries 
has had to fight for and still does not enjoy everywhere. 
An eminent Roman canonist, Prof. Joseph Creusen, S.]J., 
after visiting this country in 1927, set down these 
remarks concerning the large liberties accorded the 
Church in the United States: “The freedom inscribed 
in the Constitution is not just a word, and liberty is 
not just a word either. Hence, under the existing laws, 
the Church can organize its own affairs, possess mov- 
able and immovable property and acquire property by 
inheritance and bequest.” If anyone is surprised that 
Father Creusen thought such details worth singling 
out, he should realize that these rights are the very ones 
denied the Church in many parts of the world. 

Unfortunately, not enough European Catholics have 
visited this country, as Father Creusen did, to examine 
the position of the Church here. With nothing but 
their own continental experience to guide them, they 
misjudge from afar the relationship of U. S. Catholics 
to the U. S. Constitution. The attitude of enthusiastic 
attachment, that we find so natural, strikes the Euro- 
pean as excessive, naive, even amusing. The late Car- 
dinal von Preysing once expressed to an American 
caller his surprise at finding the Stars and Stripes in 
the churches he saw in this country in 1947. The Bishop 
of Berlin, so American in his frankness and informality, 
was typically European in his attitude toward the civil 
power. In Germany, said the Cardinal, such permanent 
displays were never permitted. In Berlin, the Hohen- 
zollern colors or the flag of the Weimar Republic had 
no entrée to the sanctuary. Nor, of course, had the 
swastika. Even in “clerical” Bavaria, the flag of the 
Catholic house of Wittelsbach, he said, was never ac- 
corded the honor that Catholics give to the U. S. flag. 

Cardinal von Preysing, who struggled daily with the 
Gauleiter of Berlin, one Joseph Goebbels, knew what 
it was to see one’s fatherland fall under the control 
of an anti-God regime. Up to the present, such has 
never been the experience of the Church in America. 
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Our Constitution has enabled Catholics to live in peace 
of conscience, not in spite of the laws, but because of 
them. In the United States there are no laws that re- 
main menacingly on the books, as in England, ready to 
be invoked should the Catholics get too forward. Cath- 
olics here are not subject to the humiliation of being 
“indebted” to their own Government for not enforcing 
laws that it refuses to repeal. 


GRATITUDE OF U. S. CATHOLICS 


It is true that Pope Leo XIII in his 1895 letter to the 
United States warned against the idea that the Ameri- 
can system is the “most desirable status” of the Catholic 
Church. But we wonder if this declaration, written with 
an eye cocked at the contemporary situation in France, 
is not today entirely academic. At least to the extent 
that it seems to imply that Catholics are called to work 
to change the Constitution, this interpretation has been 
authoritatively repudiated by the American bishops. 
On January 28, 1948, for instance, Archbishop John T. 
McNicholas of Cincinnati, speaking for the NCWC 
Administrative Board, of which he was chairman, de- 
nied “absolutely and without qualification” that Catho- 
lics seek union of Church and State. On the contrary, 
said the late Archbishop, should Catholics become a 


Soviet “Decentralization” 


cal map. A new policy of “decentralizing” admin- 

istration, which affects Soviet economy, secret 
police, court structure, and local and provincial admin- 
istration, was announced May 7 by Nikita S. Khrush- 
chev. The fifteen constituent republics of the USSR 
received the right to reorganize their internal adminis- 
trative divisions. Moreover, five minority nationalities— 
the Balkars, Chechens, Ingush, Kalmyks and Karachais 
—are to be returned from exile and their administrative 
autonomy restored. Thus comes to an end one of the 
ugliest chapters of Soviet postwar policy. 

The territory inhabited by the Kalmyks—on the right 
bank of the Volga around the head of the Caspian Sea, 
near Astrakhan—had as early as 1920 been declared 
an autonomous region by the Soviets; later, it was “pro- 
moted” to an autonomous republic within the Russian 
Federated Republic (RSFSR). The North Caucasian 
tribe of the Balkars had also received autonomy in 1920. 
In 1922 the Soviets merged the autonomous regions of 
the Balkars and of the Kabardinians into one single 
autonomous region, which in 1936 became an auton- 
omous republic of the RSFSR. 

During World War II, the majority of the Kalmyks 


T= Soviet UNION is once again revising its politi- 





Dr. Levitsky, who lectures in the Institute of Con- 
temporary Russian Studies at Fordham University, has 
frequently written on Soviet affairs for AMERICA. 
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majority, they would “then, as now, uphold the Consti- 
tution and all its amendments, recognizing the moral 
obligation imposed on all Catholics to observe and to 
defend the Constitution and its amendments.” More 
recently, Archbishop Karl J. Alter, his successor in 
Cincinnati, on June 10, 1956 expressed his own recog- 
nition of the benefits the Church has enjoyed in a 
country where religion is genuinely respected. The . 
growth of the Church, he said, is “due to the unre- 
stricted freedom which we enjoy under a benevolent 
Government.” The Church, he added, “needs only to 
breathe this atmosphere of reverence and freedom in 
order to accomplish her mission.” 

Pope Gregory XVI, who died in 1846, once exclaimed, 
“In no part of the world do I feel myself more a Pope 
than in the United States!” This pontiff had an unusual 
opportunity to see how religious freedom really works 
in the North American Republic, for during his pontifi- 
cate the Catholic Church in the United States received 
the basis of its present organization. The Constitution 
of the United States should not be denied credit for 
a situation thus hailed by such a Pope. On the Fourth 
of July American Catholics should not be timid about 
waving the flag. In the whole wide Catholic world they 
are among the few who have reason to do so. 


Serge L. Levitsky 


and of the Balkars adopted an attitude of hostility 
toward Moscow, leading in some cases to collaboration 
with the Germans. However, while the majority of the 
Kalmyks left the Soviet Union in 1943, following the 
retreating German invaders, most of the Balkars re- 
mained and were practically annihilated by the advanc- 
ing Soviet troops. Those who escaped death were de- 
ported to Central Asia or to Kazakhstan. 

A similar fate befell the Karachais. Their territory 
in the Caucasus was in 1922 united with the territory 
inhabited by the Cherkess into an autonomous region. 
In 1936 both these territories were again separated, 
maintaining their individual autonomy within the 
RSFSR. After the amendment of the Soviet Constitution 
in 1947, the autonomous region of the Karachais dis- 
appeared from the text of the Constitution and from 
all Soviet textbooks, as well as from the Soviet Ency- 
clopedia. The Karachais were liquidated, not only as 
an administrative unit but also as an ethnical group. 

The two other Caucasian nationalities; the Ingush 
and the Chechens, received autonomy in 1924, both 
as “autonomous regions.” Later, the two regions were 
merged, and were promoted by the Constitution of 1936 
to an “autonomous republic” of Chechen-Ingush, with- 
in the RSFSR. During World War II, the population 
of the autonomous republic collaborated with the Ger- 
mans in an attempt to liberate itself from the Bolshevik 
rule. When the Soviets reoccupied the Caucasus, during 
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1943-1944, the Chechens and the Ingush were either 
killed in cold blood or deported together with the 
Tartars of the Crimea. 


THE NEWS COMES OUT 


The first official information about the fate of the 
Caucasian and Crimean minorities was printed in 
Izvestia of June 26, 1946 in the form of a statement 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 
The statement read as follows: 

During the Great Patriotic War [i.e., World War 

II] many Chechens and Crimean Tartars, acting 

at the instigation of German agents, entered volun- 

teer detachments organized by the Germans and 
together with German troops waged an armed 
struggle against the Red Army. .. . The vast ma- 
jority of the population of the Chechen-Ingush 

Autonomous . . . Republic failed to oppose the 

actions of these traitors to their motherland. For 

this reason, the Chechens and the Crimean Tartars 
have been resettled in other regions of the Soviet 

Union. ... 

Following the deportation or genocide of the Caucas- 
ian populations and of the Kalmyks, their autonomy 
was abolished. The territories of the Chechen-Ingush 
Autonomous Republic and of the Kalmyk Autonomous 
Republic were distributed to the adjoining units of the 
RSFSR. The Karachai autonomous region was also 
divided, its southern part going to the Georgian Union 
Republic. The part of the Kabardin-Balkar Autonomous 
Republic previously inhabited by the Balkars was also 
transferred to Georgia, while the remaining part was 
renamed the Kabardinian Autonomous Republic, with- 
in the Russian Federated Republic. The two areas given 
to Georgia were later transferred back to the RSFSR, 
the largest of the fifteen constituent republics, to which 
they originally belonged. 

According to Western statistics, the national units 
which were liquidated included about two million 
people. 

Officers of the Red Army who took part in the 
punitive expedition against the Caucasian tribes and 
who after deserted to the West gave some hair-raising 
accounts of the “take-over” by the Soviet Army. Accord- 
ing to one such eyewitness, Colonel G. Tokayev (author 
of Betrayal of an Ideal, Indiana Univ. Press, 1955), 
the mosques were turned 
into stables, wooden monu- 
ments in the cemeteries 
were carted away as fire- 
wood; libraries, museums, 
archives and everything 
that was in any way a re- 
minder of the history of 
these minority groups were 
burned in street bonfires. 
Their territory was re- 
settled by reliable  ele- 
ments, frequently Russians 
coming from the Kursk and 
Orlov regions. 
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Very few members of the four Caucasian nationality 
groups succeeded in escaping death or deportation. 
Those who did completed the account of the punitive 
operation. One student, for instance, reported: 


The freight trains with cattle cars stood motion- 
less on the rails. Motor trucks kept bringing people. 
Guards kept driving the sobbing crowd on. The 
Red guards had very severe instructions: a few 
steps to one side was considered as an attempt to 
escape, and in such cases the guard would usually 
shoot without warning. . .. The victims numbered 
many thousands. . . . The train officers accepted 
the crowds like cattle, without any lists of names. 

. .. Many people committed suicide in the cars or 

were killed by the cold, hunger and mental suffer- 

ing. Dozens of babies died in their mothers’ 

arms... . 

The barbarity of the liquidation of entire national- 
ities was recognized and exposed by no less a man than 
Khrushchev himself. In his now famous “secret speech” 
at the 20th Party Congress, in February, 1956, he 
blamed Stalin for all that had happened, and exclaimed: 


Not only a Marxist-Leninist, but also no man of 
common sense can grasp how it is possible to make 
whole nations responsible for inimical activity, 
including women, children, old people, Commu- 
nists and Komsomols, to use mass repression against 
them and to expose them to misery and suffering 
for the hostile acts of individual persons or groups 
of persons... . 

Khrushchev’s speech provided perhaps the strongest 
argument in favor of the thesis that the genocide and 
deportation of Crimean and Caucasian national groups 
was more than a collective punishment for collaboration 
with the Germans. In fact, the German army never en- 
tered the territory of some of the liquidated groups. But 
by deporting some of the most intractable peoples from 
the Caucasus and from the Crimea the Soviets were 
ensuring the strategic interests of the regime in the 
event of a new war. 


STALINISM WAS TO BLAME 


The policy of the “collective leadership” toward the 
Caucasian nationalities was apparent as early as May, 
1955, when the Soviet Government announced the 
appearance of a new weekly newspaper to be pub- 
lished in the Chechen language. This change does not 
necessarily imply that the Reds think the risk of a new 
war is now remote. For it will be a profoundly chastened 
and subdued people that takes its place again within 
the Soviet empire. It will be greatly reduced in num- 
bers and duly brainwashed; moreover, its return is 
scheduled to extend over a period of several years. 

But what a shining example of “humanitarianism” 
and of “liberalism” Khrushchev will be able to flaunt 
before the 180-odd Soviet nationalities! Above all, he 
will have escaped the charge of genocide now leveled 
against the Soviet Government, by shifting all respon- 
sibility to Stalin and Beria. We may doubt, however, 
that the peoples of the Soviet Empire will be impressed 
by this latest Kremlin maneuver. 
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Are We Ready tor Movie Clubs? 


Sister Mary Aquin, BVM. 


ILL “MOVIE CLUBS” be the answer? Will dis- 

\X/ cussion groups at the high-school, college 

and adult levels raise our critical standards? 
Will “buzz sessions” up and down the length and 
breadth of America refine our taste and raise the gen- 
eral cultural level? Will Hollywood respond to such a 
grass-roots campaign for better movie fare? 

Speaking as chairman of the Episcopal Committee 
on Motion Pictures, which oversees the work of the 
National Legion of Decency, Most Rev. William A. 
Scully, Bishop of Albany, N. Y., recently proposed 
the formation of movie clubs and discussion groups 
(Am. 3/30). These clubs and other groups, modeled 
on those already functioning in Europe, Canada and 
elsewhere, would, he says, study the moral and artis- 
tic values embodied in “noteworthy or controversial” 
films. With the help of our devoted laity and their 
“immense resources of zeal, initiative and good will,” 
the plan is “sure to prosper.” 

At first glance this seems to be indeed a “positive” 
plan: simple, valid, workable. One can imagine AMER- 
cA being deluged with letters heartily endorsing a 
long-awaited and constructive proposal. On second 
thought, however, the plan raises several questions 
which must be faced immediately. 

As a starting point, let us consider whether or not 
the members of such groups, if they were organized 
right now, would be competent to make valid ap- 
praisals of the artistic and moral values inherent in 
the films under consideration. A second question fol- 
lows closely on the first: If they are not so qualified, 
what can be done to help them? Third, since the 
movie producers themselves openly admit that tele- 
vision has “shaken up the whole picture business,” 
as Elia Kazan declared in the April Atlantic, should 
we focus our attention on raising our cultural standards 
not at the movie but at the television level? Finally, 
since recent studies indicate that artistically good drama 
induces emotional equilibrium, while artistically poor 
drama sets up feelings of restlessness, should we focus 
discussion on artistic or moral values—or are they, as 
most critics hold, inseparable? 





SisreR Mary AQurn, B.v.M, who reviews regularly for 
Books on Trial, teaches literary criticism at Mount Car- 
mel, Dubuque, Iowa. 
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To these questions we can here give only tentative 
answers, yet they must be faced before further action 
is taken. Consider, for example, the first point, the 
question of the group members’ competence to partic- 
ipate in discussions involving critical standards. If, 
at this moment, high-school movie clubs were to spring 
up all over the United States, as Bishop Scully recom- 
mends, what would be the quality of the “buzz ses- 
sions”? Apart from the rapport established through 
spontaneous self-expression, just what would be gained 
through these ever widening circles of uninformed 
opinion? 


CRITICISM BY AMATEURS? 


Must we not realistically face the fact that intelli- 
gent discussion doesn’t just happen? On the contrary, 
the discussants must have a background of suitable 
reading, of knowledge that is admittedly hard to come 
by. As Msgr. John Tracy Ellis has reminded us, our 
“self-imposed ghetto mentality” is partially due to our 
“lack of industry and habits of work.” Let us make 
very clear at the beginning that the movie clubs de- 
mand informed opinions. Let us also add that some- 
thing more than “zeal, initiative and good will’ must 
exist on the part of the lay leaders. They must also 
have specialized knowledge, experience and maturity. 

If we seem unduly concerned about starting un- 
informed movie clubs at the present moment, think 
of the critical “hot potatoes” that have been tessed 
back and forth lately. The Martin Luther film and 
the Chicago reaction provide the most recently pub- 
licized example. From the historian’s point of view, 
Father Robert J. Welch has given us an able exposition 
of the distortion of facts apparent in the film (Am. 
3/23). 

Should the producer of the Martin Luther film have 
adhered rigidly to the facts of history? What is the 
relationship between historical truth and artistic truth? 

Not long ago a similar problem came up with re- 
gard to Shaw's “Protestant” Saint Joan. The question 
was: “Can we validly condemn an artist for his neglect 
or even mutilation of historical facts connected with 
the subject of his work?” Was Shakespeare justified in 
distorting the character of Richard III in order to ap- 
pease the reigning dynasty? The principles behind 
these problems have been ably discussed by William 
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A. Sullivan, S.J. (Am. 12/15/56), and Prof. John A. 
Oesterle (AM. 1/5/57). If even the experts find there 
are no pat answers, how would high-school students 
come to grips with these questions? 

To return to our original problem, what would be 
the quality of well-intentioned but poorly informed 
discussions if they were started now—without prepara- 
tion? As a sort of Gallup poll, we might sample cur- 
rent Catholic reviews of Heaven Knows, Mr. Allison. 
In Chicago’s New World the Legion of Decency sec- 
tion headlined the movie as “A Real Good One.” Sub- 
stantiating this claim, the reviewer said in part: “Mov- 
ing performances as well as an action-filled and humor- 
ous script help make this unusual film above average 
viewing (A-I).” Another Catholic reviewer thought 
it significant that all through the film the nun refers 
to the marine as “Mr. Allison.” 

While it is unfair to generalize from these two ex- 
amples, we might note that these Catholic reviewers 
tended to make merely peripheral observations. If the 
theme is positive, the ending acceptable, what else 
is there to criticize? Does it matter if the total pro- 
duction is what the Time reviewer called it, “a big, 
slick composition that might appropriately be de- 
scribed as a rhapsody expressly composed for a thou- 
sand cash registers’? Does it matter that “Actress Kerr, 
whose make-up ‘man went a bit too far with the 
cloistral pallor, sometimes looks as if she had cut her 
veins as well as her hair”? Does it matter if the Marine 
does nothing but “slob” around the screen? Admittedly, 
the Time reviewer can make mistakes, but at least his 
remarks consider the whole picture, the relationship 
of one element to another, the artistic vitality (or 
paralysis) of the entire movie. 

How, then, can we develop perceptive viewers? 
What can we do to become better critics ourselves? 
Granted that it is easier to ask questions than to answer 
them, we can at least be aware that, as Pope Pius XII 
has said, the development of a sound critical judgment 
requires “an educational endeavor in the strict sense.” 
One suggestion might be summer workshops for both 
laity and religious, conducted, if possible, by such well- 
informed professionals as Walter Kerr, whose recent 
“lecture-demonstration” TV program on “Omnibus” re- 
ceived much favorable comment. (Incidently TV has 
much greater potentialities as 
a teaching medium than have 
summer workshops! ) 

Though we agree with 
Bishop Scully that the movie 
problem is primarily a job for 
lay leaders, we should not 
overlook the fact that many 
religious (perhaps those who 
have been active in the Na- 
tional Catholic Theater Con- 
ference) can help the cause. 
Certainly such outstanding 
scholars as Father John Court- 
ney Murray, S.J., and Mon- 
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signor Ellis have already contributed much from their 
own disciplines. 

This might be the place to follow up the suggestion 
of America’s Editor-in-Chief that, since the problem 
of raising critical standards is not peculiar to Catholics 
alone—it is indeed a civic problem—we might take the 
initiative in inviting our non-Catholic friends to partici- 
pate in these workshops. “I cannot help wishing,” says 
Father Davis, “that Protestants and Catholics could get 
together to talk over, not merely their differences, but 
also the vast areas of common concern which they have 
in these matters. Nothing much is ever going to be 
accomplished until we do” (Am. 3/16). If Catholics 
initiated a cooperative approach of all civic-minded 
citizens to this problem of raising our critical standards, 
would not this be, in the final analysis, a positive plan? 


MOVIES OR TELEVISION? 


‘A third question should be raised at this time. In 
the foreseeable future, will it be movies or television 
that will exert the most significant influence on our 
lives? In his Atlantic article, Elia Kazan predicts an en- 
tirely new trend among movie productions. “We in 
pictures,” he says, “have got to be better or go under.” 
(As play-director, Mr. Kazan is noted for The Skin of 
Our Teeth, Death of a Salesman, Tea and Sympathy 
and others; as movie-director, for A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn, On the Waterfront and the current and con- 
troversial Baby Doll.) 

Kazan notes already a relaxation of the rule that “you 
must please everybody, you can’t offend anybody.” 
Given this freedom to experiment, he says, the movies 
will become more and more artistic. 


The breakdown of the old standardized picture- 

making has made room for creative minds. It is 

a boon to anyone who has something personal and 

strong to say. For art is nothing if it is not personal. 

It can’t be homogenized. By its nature, it must dis- 

turb, stir up, enlighten and “offend.” 

If the movies are going to be fewer in number but 
more and more artistic in nature, we should indeed be 
grateful. We should also prepare our movie clubs to 
speak the language of esthetic criticism, a language 
in which the moral element is part of the total complex 
and inseparable from it. This takes time, industry, 
patience. If we remember that the Catholic tradition 
is not a puritanical one, that the Church is the mother 
of the arts, not their policeman, we shall be willing to 
undergo that discipline without minimizing its demands. 

As for the comparison of television’s impact with 
that of movies, we might look around and see that here 
in America we already have more TV sets than any- 
where else in the world. Need we then imitate “Europe, 
Canada and elsewhere” in forming movie clubs? Is 
it so urgent that we work only for better movies? If 
Kazan is right, we'll get them anyhow. Meanwhile 
how can we live at all in any artistic peace, surrounded 
as we are by incessant, yammering TV programs of 
profoundly disturbing mediocrity? These are questions 
that any “positive” plan must take into consideration. 
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Spearhead for Christ on the Dark Continent 


THE WHITE FATHERS 
By Glenn D. Kittler. Harper. 299p. $5 


This is a rousing good story, told from 
personal, front-line interviews with the 
most recklessly enterprising spiritual 
pioneers in the world. The author cov- 
ered 25,000 miles while visiting the 
haunts and workshops of the White 
Fathers all over the African continent 
(four times as large as the United 
States!). The’ White Fathers are 1,599 
dedicated men, of eleven different 
nationalities, who have inherited the 
mighty mantle of their founder and 
prophet, the great Cardinal Lavigerie. 

The word prophet is used designedly, 
for today, after nearly 100 years, the 
Christian world in North Africa is learn- 
ing to value the unearthly wisdom that 
Lavigerie displayed when, as the young- 
est bishop in France, he arrived in Al- 
giers on May 15, 1867. Immediately he 
saw that the Church must at all costs 
struggle to reach the soul of Islam. 

Furthermore, he saw that the process 
of reaching the Moslem soul meant a 
radical departure from the traditional 
methods of missionary evangelization. 
Apostles must labor, live and die with no 
other expectation than that of obtaining 
some slight recognition as human be- 
ings from the Arabs, Berbers and Toua- 
regs for whom they humbly toiled. 

Only an explosive giant of a man, 
physically, intellectually and spiritually, 
could have erupted through the lava 
crust of secular hostility and indiffer- 
ence. Only such tenderness and breadth 
of heart could have tied his first fol- 
lowers to him with hoops of steel. And 
only the Holy Spirit, triumphing over 
the marshaled forces of the Evil One, 
could have made it possible for the 
Church in tropical Africa to start off 
literally with the blood of martyrs. The 
climax of the narrative is the amazing 
story of the Uganda martyrs, those 22 
page-boys at the court of King Mwanga 
who laid down their lives at the stake 
in a double defense: of the faith and of 
holy purity. 

Pope Pius XII has urged upon the 
entire Catholic world the spiritual chal- 
lenge of Africa, in his encyclical Fidei 
Donum (“The Gift of Faith,” April 21, 
1957—soon to be issued in pamphlet 
form by the America Press). The 
Church of Africa, Lavigerie’s dream, 
exists today, and glories in its more than 
22 million members, its 18 African 
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bishops, its nearly 13,000 priests, its re- 
ligious, lay apostles, schools and institu- 
tions of every kind and degree. Yet, this 
is only the beginning of the work. Com- 
munism’s poison and Islam’s steady ad- 
vance go hand in hand with the changes 
wrought by modern _ technology— 
changes, says the Pope, that have com- 
pressed centuries into a few years. _ 
Glenn Kittler’s glowing pages should 
be a prime aid to blast our indifference 





toward this continent that cries out for 
our understanding and zeal. His vigor- 
ous text is enhanced by splendid on-the- 
spot photographs. Incidentally, he of- 
fers a kindly and carefully-weighed 
appreciation of the famous Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer. Space evidently crowded 
him, but I should have liked to hear 
from him about the many other equally 
wonderful mission organizations such as 
the Fathers of the Holy Spirit and the 
Society of the African Missions. This, in- 
deed, might be a follow-up. Also an in- 
dex would help. Joun LaFarce 


Colonial Growing Pains 


THE CULTURAL LIFE OF 

THE AMERICAN COLONIES 

By Louis B. Wright. (The New American 
Nation Series.) Harper. 25lp. $5 


JAMES LOGAN AND THE CULTURE 
OF PROVINCIAL AMERICA 

By Frederick B. Tolles. (The Library of 
American Biography.) Little, Brown. 214p. 
$3.50 


The seventh volume of the New Ameri- 
can Nation Series—actually it is ninth 
in chronological order among the pro- 
jected 43 volumes—is a stimulating sur- 
vey of all phases of cultural activity in 


. the American colonies, It provides an 


excellent synthesis of the latest writ- 
ings on the subject: monographs and 
periodical articles, as well as general 
works. Necessarily, it cannot cover at 


length any one phase or development, 
but it does succeed in describing the 
entire broad canvas, and the critical 
bibliography gives leads for further 
investigation. 

Dr. Wright’s method is to set the 
scene, in the agricultural colonies of the 
South, in the mercantile areas of the 
North and among the non-English ele- 
ments. Then he proceeds topically, 
ranging geographically along the sea- 
board as he discusses religion, educa- 
tion, books and libraries, literary pro- 
duction, drama and music, architecture 
and the decorative arts, science, the 
press and communications. 

Wright comments correctly that our 
ancestors did not come to America in 
search of “religious freedom,” for not 
only was that a concept few recognized 
or approved, but—contrary to the idea 
often taught school  children—the 
Founding Fathers would not tolerate 
variation from. their own established 
ways. Of interest, too, is the note that 
the extensive circulation of John Foxe’s 
Book of Martyrs helped immeasurably 
in “keeping alive hatred of Romanism.” 

If there is any gap in the story, it 
is the omission of anything beyond the 
most casual references to the Salem 
witchcraft delusion and to the religious 
settlement at the Ephrata Cloisters in 
Pennsylvania. In the center of the book 
is a section containing 30 well-selected 
illustrations—just enough. to whet the 
appetite. 

This volume is the most compact 
available survey of its subject, and it 
should find its place on the shelves of 
all libraries and all historians. 

The title of the work by Tolles is 
misleading. The book is really a biog- 
raphy of James Logan, with a conclud- 
ing chapter on his varied activities in 
the cultural sphere. A part of another 
chapter does describe Logan’s interest 
in classical scholarship and _ scientific 
investigation, but there is no discussion 
of the culture of colonial America or 
even of Logan’s place in the general 
picture. 

James Logan (1674-1751) came to 
Pennsylvania in 1699 as secretary to 
William Penn. When the proprietor of 
the colony returned to England, Logan 
remained behind and became the lead- 
ing figure in the conduct of provincial 
affairs. As a Quaker who did not adhere 
strictly to the tenets of his faith, Logan 
faced much opposition, and as Penn’s 
active representative he encountered 
the difficulties of all those who tried to 
carry out in America the wishes of 
absentee overlords. 

Probably Logan’s most important 
contribution was his diplomatic hand- 
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ling of Indian affairs, continuing tne 
Penn policy of conciliation and friend- 
ship. His encouragement of the young 
scientists, Benjamin Franklin and John 
Bartram, helped them towards the ac- 
complishments which were to prove 
significant in later years. His country 
home, “Stenton,” on the outskirts of 
Philadelphia (and still there as a lead- 
ing example of 18th-century houses), 
became the center for much intellectual 
activity, and his splendid library was 
made available to numerous students. 
Logan was undoubtedly Philadelphia’s 
leading citizen until the rise of Franklin. 
This is a competent account of his 
life, the only one based on sufficient 
research and covering all phases of his 
active career. A critical “Note on the 
Sources” provides leads for those who 
may wish to delve more deeply in as- 
pects of Pennsylvania’s history during 

the first half of the 18th century. 
WiiuiaM D. Hoyr Jr. 


Dynamic Prelate 


EDWIN VINCENT O’HARA: American 
Prelate 

By J. G. Shaw. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 
274p. $4 


This biography of the late Archbishop 
of Kansas City is an impressive and 
most enjoyable account of the achieve- 
ments of a dynamic prelate. It is the 
story of a priest, a bishop, an educator, 
a scholar, a social reformer, a defender 
of the faith and an apostle of good will. 


“Organization without activity is 
useless” was one of the archbishop’s 
norms in evaluating parochial or na- 
tional societies, “Activity without or- 
ganization is useless” is a good norm in 
evaluating this singularly active organi- 
zer. From the moment he received his 
first assignment to the cathedral parish 
of Portland, Ore., careful planning 
marked every phase of his career. He 
began his priestly life with careful at- 
tention to the education of children, the 
conditions of the working man, the 
problem of unemployment and the value 
of good public relations in the secular 
press. 

The first successful minimum-wage 
law in the United States was passed in 
Oregon in 1913, a tribute to the arch- 
bishop’s tireless efforts. Before the draft 
was submitted to the State Legislature, 
he had sent the proposed law to every 
section of the country for criticism, had 
enlisted the strong support of the Na- 
tional Consumers League, along with 
that of Louis D, Brandeis and Felix 
Frankfurter. In the same year seven 
other States followed the revolutionary 
lead of Oregon and passed almost iden- 
tical laws. The Supreme Court sustained 
the Oregon law in a brilliant decision 
in 1917, 

The Oregon School Bill, which was 
designed to close all Catholic elemen- 
tary schools by making attendance at 
public schools compulsory, was passed 
by the State Legislature in 1922, while 
Fr. O’Hara was superintendent of dio- 
cesan schools. In a calm and dispassion- 
ate manner, he sought legal and financial 
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help from all sides. The groundwork 
was so skilfully laid and the legal argu- 
ments so carefully prepared that in 1925 
the Supreme Court, by a unanimous de- 
cision, declared that the legislation was 
invalid. 

A providential transfer to the country 
parish of Eugene, Ore., enabled Fr. 
O’Hara to see the difficulties of rural 
Catholics at first hand. Within three 
years, he leaped across parish limits, had 
organized the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, had vacation schools 
for religion flourishing all over the na- 
tion, was sole editor of a rural-life pub- 
lication, had Catholic cells in many 
agricultural colleges and was in active 
contact with most of the leaders in 
American rural life. Zeal and energy 
alone do not explain this extraordinary 
success; he managed to lead others with- 
out dominating, and he delegated au- 
thority without surrendering. Above all 
else, he had the remarkable gift of being 
able to collaborate with all groups, 
Catholic or non-Catholic, religious or 
lay. 

“Edwin O’Hara’s intuitive understand- 
ing of the needs of the Catholic Church 
in 20th-century America was astonish- 
ing. His fearless approach to these com- 
plex problems commands our respect 
but leaves us quite breathless. The revi- 
sion of the Baltimore Catechism, the re- 
vision of the Rheims New Testament, 
the foundation of the Catholic Biblical 
Association, the new translation of the 
Old’ Testament, the Ritual with English; 
all stem from the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine and in a very direct way 
from the deep scholarship of the arch- 
bishop. 

By the time of his tenth anniversary 
in the diocese of Kansas City, he had 
acquired or built 42 churches, 14 con- 
vents, 16 grade schools, 6 high schools 
and 2 colleges. Working in a strongly 
anti-Catholic atmosphere, he furthered 
the prestige of the Church by his strik- 
ing devotion to civic duties and by the 
example of his daily goodness. He was 
unequivocally in favor of desegregation 
and in his diocesan institutions set a 
pattern that was followed four years 
later in 1955 by the public school system 
of Kansas City. His sudden death in 
September, 1956 was a tragic day in 
American Catholic history. 

If the author fails in anything, it is 
in not portraying the personality of the 
man more vividly. He admits this defect, 
having chosen to give a record of 
achievement rather than a portrait of 
character. Perhaps, in time, he will pub- 
lish a complementary volume on the 
character and personality of this eccle- 
siastical whirlwind. Aman MCMULLEN 
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OPERATION DEEPFREEZE 
By George J. Dufek, USN. Harcourt, Brace. 
243p. $5 


On a day in February, 1956, as this 
reviewer was watching the Seabees 
construct their base on Ross Island, 
Antarctica, Bill Hartigan, the NBC 
photographer, said, as I remember, 
“This is one place where the American 
taxpayer gets a hundred cents back 
on his dollar.” We were watching men 
work as if their lives depended on 
their work—and their lives did. The 
Antarctic climate is not hospitable. 

Admiral Dufek is in command of 
Operation Deepfreeze, the greatest 
Polar expeditition attempted. He has 
excellently portrayed how men work in 
Antarctica. So that the International 
Geophysical Year scientists might the 
better concentrate on their scientific 
work, the U. S. Navy was tapped to 
plan and establish the bases, then “roll 
out the red carpets” and bring the ‘scien- 
tists to their fully equipped laboratories. 
The author relates the history and exe- 
cution of this operation in excellent 
fashion and lists the facts as only the 
one in charge could know them. 

The author’s style is not just the 
Navy-log type, but is easy, pleasant 
and pictorial and one wants to finish 
the book in a single reading. When 
the Admiral tells how, on certain occa- 
sions, death brushed pretty close to 
him, he does it curtly and quickly—but 
the reader is left gasping with excite- 
ment. 

It is easy for an explorer to narrate 
*he achievements of his force as if 
everything depended on himself alone. 
That does not happen here, however. 
As commander of a large force, Admiral 
Dufek is unstinted in his praise of the 
men under him and compliments them 
by name as they appear. 

In a few years’ time, science will 
have advanced far because of the ob- 
servations and deductions of the scien- 
tists now working at the bottom of the 
world. But their work would be impos- 
sible without the achievements ot those 
who partook in Operation Deepfreeze. 

The choice of pictures is excellent, 
the maps and diagrams are clear and 
the book is well indexed. Here is a 
“must” for one interested in modern 
exploration. DanrEL LINEHAN 


A SWINGER OF BIRCHES: A Portrait 
of Robert Frost. 


By Sidney Cox. New York U. 177p. $3.75 ° 


Robert Frost is not easily classified as 
a poet because of a certain paradoxical 
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twist in many of his typical poems and 
in his attitude to life. The combination 
of passion with tongue-in-cheek, of in- 
tensity with detachment, is character- 
istically American and is found in such 
diverse figures as Emily Dickinson, E. 
A. Robinson, T. S. Eliot and even Edna 
St. Vincent Millay. 

The particular doubleness of view 
that Frost has made so peculiarly his 
own is worthy of very careful and ex- 
acting scrutiny. As the foremost living 
American poet, as the poet who is, so 
to speak, already a classic, it is ex- 
tremely important that everything be 
preserved which will enlarge under- 
standing of the man and his art. 

The late Mr. Cox was a professor of 
English literature at Dartmouth for 
about thirty years and a close friend 
of Robert Frost for forty. The combi- 
nation would seem a “natural” for a 
fine book, and that this brief study is 
not such is hard to explain. Cox had 
many letters and a full personal diary 
of meetings and conversations for his 
use, plus, presumably, whatever support 
he wished from the poet. The best parts 
of the book are, in fact, the direct 
quotations from Frost himself. 

The trouble is partly that Cox is so 
impressed with the complexity of Frost’s 
character that he refuses to make a 
simple and direct portrait, Now over- 
simplification is an ever-present danger, 
to be sure; but it is not avoided by the 
rejection of definiteness and pattern in 
the book itself. The confusion of the 
general plan is not helped by Cox’s 
difficult style and sentence structure. 

In fact, in justice to this famous 
teacher, one may doubt the publisher’s 
comment that the final revision was 
completed just before his death. The 
collection of Frost’s’s own comments 
make this a necessary book in literary 
scholarship, but one misses the more 
sensitive handling of the material that 
could have made it truly definitive. 

C. Carroii Ho itis 


SCIENCE IN THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

By A. Hunter Dupree. Harvard. U. 38Ip. 
$7.50 


For those who would like to believe that 
the Federal Government has only re- 
cently started to “throw away” its 
money on scientific projects, Dr. Du- 
pree’s book may come as something of a 
revelation. Back in the very earliest days 
of the Republic, in fact during Wash- 
ington’s term as President, the support 
of science with public funds was a sub- 
ject for congressional debate. 


One Marriage, 
Two Faiths 


By James H. S. Bossard and 
Eleanor Stoker Boll 


In this timely, impartial book, two 
top marriage counselors reveal the 
corrosive effects religious differ- 
ences exert upon marriages and 
families. Using direct, simply- 
stated case studies, they show how 
daily habits, antagonisms between 
families. Using direct, simply 
ing of children may easily destroy 
the interfaith marriage. They also 
demonstrate how these obstacles 
are being overcome today through 
mutual patience and understand- 


ing. 





John L. Thomas, S.J., 

[Saint Louis University, 
says, “This book tackles 
an emotion-loaded,com- 
plex situation with rare 
impartiality and insight. 
The cases cited strike a 
note of realism which 
few American readers 
are likely to miss.” 


At Bookstores $3.50 






















EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years ef experience are at 
your service, te give you examination and advice. 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 
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NOTICE 


The Business Office of America, 
70 East 45th Street, New York 
17, N. Y., will be closed for vaca- 
tion from July 12 to July 29. Only 
a small emergency staff will be in 
the office to handle urgent busi- 
ness. 
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Not only were ideas and schemes pre- 
sented to Congress for which support 
was asked, but a number of the leading 
statesmen of the day gave serious con- 
sideration to the establishment of a 
national university. Oddly enough, ob- 
jections were seldom raised on anything 
but an economic basis; Congress did 
not have very much money. It is true 
that some of the projects presented for 
support received the ridicule they de- 
served, but a great many worth-while 
projects have over the years also re- 
ceived their share of sneers. 

Under Thomas Jefferson, the present 
Coast and Geodetic Survey received its 
impetus with a startling initial grant of 
$50,000. Lewis and Clark managed $2,- 
500. Of course, the Coast Survey was 
subsequently killed off, but it returned 
later to assume the important place it 
has now held these many generations. 

So it was in the early days; the coun- 
try seemed more interested in explora- 
tion than in any other area. The effect 
on commerce was good but the effect on 
agriculturalists was frustrating. Though 
a great deal of interest centered in farm- 
ing, it was not until 1862 that a formal 
Department of Agriculture came into 
being. Up to 1850 the Federal Govern- 
ment was definitely military-minded in 
appropriations for science; a large pro- 
portion of all technical work was done 
by the armed forces. There was good 
reason for this; civil engineering (so 
called to distinguish it from military en- 
gineering) is scarcely 100 years old. 

What the early Congressmen might 
think of their successors who have al- 
ready appropriated over $15 billion just 
for atomic energy, one cannot imagine. 
But despite congressional reluctance 
and the understandable dissatisfaction 
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of scientists on numerous occasions, by 
and large science has not fared too 
badly. 

Dr. Dupree’s book stops at 1940, and 
this is just as well, because the story 
since then could not be told in another 
460 pages. An excellent book for the 
historian and scholar but a little slow 
for the casual reader. 

JaMeEs BERNARD KELLEY 





Rev. Jon LaF arcg, s.J., whose 
latest book is The Catholic 
Viewpoint on Race Relations, is 
an associate editor of AMERICA. 

Witutu D. Hoyt, Jr. is associate 
professor of history at Loyola 
College, Baltimore, 

Rev. Aman C. McMULLEN, S.J., 
is assistant professor of history 
at St. Peter’s College, Jersey 
City. 

Rev. DanieEt J. LINEHAN, S.J., di- 
rector of the seismological sta- 
tion at Weston College, Weston, 
Mass., went to the Antarctic 
with Operation Deepfreeze I. 

C. Carro.y Ho is is professor of 
English at the University of 
Detroit. 

R. J. ScHoEckK is assistant profes- 
sor of English at the University 
of Notre Dame. 











THE FIRST JESUIT: St. Ignatius Loyola 
By Mary Purcell. Newman. 417p. $4.50 


For every hundred who know the Igna- 
tius Loyola with a genius for organiza- 
tion and leadership, how many are there 
who fathom the truth of the words of 
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Gregory XIII, who canonized him: 
“Ignatius had a heart big enough to hold 
the universe”? Here is a biography 
that achieves the splendid intention 
of the author “to focus attention not so 
much on Ignatius the founder, the or- 
ganizer, the paladin of the Counter- 
Reform, as on Ignatius the man.” 

Indeed, nothing could be more false 
(as Father LaFarge writes in the fore- 
word) 

... than to picture Ignatius as a sort 

of glorified spiritual efficiency ex- 

pert or a paladin who somehow 
lifted himself up by his own boot- 
straps, who attracted followers by 

his genius and so developed a 

highly competent missionary and 

educational organization. 

He was, it is true, a person of rare 
dedication to purpose, of extraordinari- 
ly strong will. But the keynote of 
Ignatius life (again Father LaFarge) 
“was the Pilgrim’s unremitting quest for 
God’s glory: to serve the divine Majesty, 
since that same Majesty had become 
man in order to serve the least of us.” 

With a fine sense of the dramatic, 
Miss Purcell divides her narrative into 
three parts, well called “The Ore in the 
Earth,” “The Refining Fire” and “The 
Precious Metal.” In each she tells the 
story with considerable grace and com- 
mendable grasp of her materials. There 
are a few places where the scholarship 
falters (and a paucity of typographical 
errors), and only occasionally does one 
feel that she has not fully developed 
the biography of Ignatius—as in her 
account of Ignatian prayer during the 
final years. 

Again, Miss Purcell is too derivative 
in her condemnation ot Erasmus: surely 
it is high time to drop the easy charge 
that Erasmus “remained a Catholic, 
though one whose values seemed rather 
confused. , . .” In his recent (though 
still untranslated) Autour d’Erasme,,Fr. 
Louis Bouyer has shown that Erasmus’ 
theology was patristic and argued well 
for the orthodoxy of the main lines of 
his work. One does not get a very clear 
sense of the enormous intellectual com- 
plexity, the great tensions, of the Refor- 
mation and Counter Reformation in 
16th-century Europe from Miss Pur- 
cell’s narrative. 

But what is important is that she 
has done a skilful job of fusing early 
and modern sources with her own clear 
and very readable narrative. Few books 
give so splendid an introduction to a 
great figure of these times, and we may 
well be grateful for a biography that 
can be recommended with such en- 
thusiasm to students and reading public. 

R. J. ScHOECK 
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THE WORD 


At seeing this, Simon Peter fell down 
and caught Jesus by the knees. Leave me 
to myself, Lord, he said; I am a sinner 
(Luke 5:8; Gospel for the fourth Sun- 
day after Pentecost). 





Anyone who regularly devotes any time 
at all to a careful reading of the four 
Gospels will begin to experience a real 
affection for that Simon Peter who bulks 
so large in the inspired narrative of our 
Saviour’s life on earth. One wonders 
whether Peter was a large man, physical- 
ly, for there is no smallness in anything 
he does or says. Even his blunders are 
disastrously big. 

He who was to be the first Pope 
‘figures prominently in our present Gos- 
pel incident of the great catch of fish. 
At the time, however, Peter was neither 
Pope nor priest nor yet, in any final 
sense, an apostle. He was a layman; and 
that is the single and simple point we 
now wish to make. In Simon Peter, more 
clearly than in any other of the first dis- 
ciples of Christ, we discern the basic 
characteristics of the typical Christian, 
Catholic layman. He had a job. He was 
married. And he generally entertained 
a distinctly low opinion of himself. 

Peter’s job (he was in the fish business 
with old man Zebedee and Zebedee’s 
two boys) makes, in the narrative we are 
now considering, an element of some 
consequence, yet a factor which just 
might be overlooked. Our beloved Lord, 
having completed His morning discourse 
to the people, says briskly and cheer- 
fully to Simon, Stand out into the deep 
water, and let down 1 your nets for a 
catch. Poor Peter! He must have stared 
at Christ with a kind of despairing un- 
bélief. He and the others had been up 
and working hard and fruitlessly (or 
fishlessly?) all that preceding night. 
Peter was tired: arm-weary, leg-weary, 
so sleepy that he probably dozed while 
our Saviour preached to the people on 
the lake shore, And now this! Peter’s re- 
sponse to Christ is splendidly typical. 
He cannot stifle a protest; but—well, all 
right; at Thy word. 

Like every other ordinary man, the 
Catholic layman works very hard at his 
job, and sometimes it must seem to him 
that there is simply no end to the de- 
mands that are made upon him. Perhaps 
it would help the dog-tired man of faith 
to reflect on what is mystically yet pro- 
foundly true: that Christ is not only in- 
terested in a man’s work, but truly en- 
dorses it, is, indeed, the ultimate em- 
ployer in every job, even the employer's. 
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Le Moyne College 






A co-educational college located in the 
center of the Empire State. Named after 
Simon Le Moyne, S.]., first Jesuit missioner 
and teacher in Central New York, the col- 
lege has 72 Jesuit and lay teachers on the 
faculty. Le Moyne Heights, Syracuse 8, N. Y. 


_ COLLEGES 





and UNIVERSITIES 


IN THE UNITED ‘STATES’ 


For information about the facilities of individual Jesuit colleges and universities, write or 
phone to the Director of Admissions of the institutions in which you may be interested. 


ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill Coll. (Mobile) ..LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-AROTC 
CALIFORNIA 

Loyola U. (Los Angeles)..LAS-C-E-Ed-G-L-AFROTC 


Univ. of San Francisco 
*  LAS-Se-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 


Univ. of Santa Clara.......... LAS-C-E-L-Sy-AROTC 

COLORADO j 

ES CU. CORUOT is no '5 Kho aoe ere secvcess LAS-Sy 

CONNECTICUT 

PEL bia winsxn a kimiglde ec ciecewnceeweecar LAS-G 

ILLINOIS fase i 

Loyola Univ, (Chicago) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-1R-L-M-N-S-Sc-Sy-Sp-AROTC 

LOUISIANA 

Loyola U. (New Orleans)....LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-N-P-Sy 

MARYLAND 

Loyola Coll. (Baltimore).............. LAS-G-AROTC 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Coll. (Chestnut ne 
-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Sy-AROTC 
Holy Cross Coll. (waspater). LAS-G-NROTC-AF ROTC 


MICHIGAN 


Univ. of Detroit 
LAS-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-Sc-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 


MISSOURI 
ote Reg 
t. Louis Univ. 

LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 


(Kansas City)...., 


NEBRASKA Departments 


The Creighton Univ. (Omaha) 
oe LAS-C-D-Ed-G-J-L-M-N-P-Se-Sp-AROTC 


NEW JERSEY 


St. Peter’s Coll. (Jersey City)........ LAS-C-AROTC 

NEW YORK 

Canisius Coll. (Buffalo)...... LAS-C-Ed-G-Sy-AROTC 

—, Univ. Mego York) 
AS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 

Le i College (Syracuse).............. LAS-C-IR 

OHIO 

John Carroll Univ. (Cleveland) ...LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 

Xavier Univ. (Cincinnati)...,... LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 

PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Joseph’s Coll. 'aeneamnaey .... LAS-C-AFROTC 


University of Scranton...............- LAS-G-AROTC 

WASHINGTON 

Gonzaga Univ. (Spokane) 
LAS-C-Ed-E-G-L-N-Sy-AROTC 

Seonttie: UGE |. ociccviccevee LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTC 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Georgetown Univ. 
LAS-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 

W. VIRGINIA 

WO CUS hicinncddvc cadetesaslasscoveun wen LAS 


WISCONSIN 


Marquette Univ. (Milwaukee) 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 
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P Pharmacy Officers Training Cerps 
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A NEW QUARTERLY: sample copy free 
upon request. MODERN AGE: A Con- 
servative Review, edited by Russell Kirk. 
Politics, verse, fiction, criticism, philosophy, 
current affairs. Distinguished American 
and European contributors. Write to Foun- 
dation for Foreign Affairs, 64 East Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago 4. $3.00 a year. 





CATHOLIC BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Attractive. Original. Samples. Robb and 
Catherine Beebe Studio, Box 172, Ridge- 
wood, New Jersey. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission. Durham, North Carolina. 





LINENS—NEW CREASE-RESISTING ALB 
LINEN and other beautiful linens by the 
yard. Also Hand Embroidered, imported, 
Altar Linens made to your specifications. 
Write for illustrated Brochure. Mary Moore 
—Box 394 M—Davenport. Iowa. 


A good and honest man will sometimes 
and understandably complain about his 
endless, thankless tasks; but—well, all 
right; at Thy word. 

As for Simon Peter’s marriage, his 
wife does not appear in the Gospel 
narrative even where you would expect 
her (keeping an eye, that is, on that 
ambitious matriarch, Mrs. Zebedee), 
and so the suggestion has been made 
that Peter was now a widower.-Definite- 
ly in evidence, however, is Simon’s 
mother-in-law. Perhaps she was large, 
too. Anyhow, Peter knows a thing or two 
about the typical layman’s life. 

Last and best of all, in this brief pic- 
ture of Peter the layman, comes his low- 
ly estimation of himself. Simon didn’t 
really mean it when he cried, Leave me 
to myself, Lord; at the moment, he was 
actually hanging on to Christ. But his 
simple statement, I am a sinner, is the 
typical self-description of the average, 
ordinary man of faith. The Catholic lay- 
man thinks, by and large, that priests 
are wonderful, and that he himself 
amounts to nothing in God’s sight. We 
priests might well reciprocate the good 
layman’s sentiments. 

VINCENT P. McCorkry, S.J. 


FILMS 





MAKE GOOD MONEY IN SPARE TIME 
without taking a job or putting in regular 
hours and without experience. $50 to $200 
can be yours by showing Regal Christmas 
Cards to friends, neighbors, co-workers. So 
unusually beautiful they sell on sight. Write 
for FREE Christmas card album and sam- 
ple boxes on approval. REGAL GREET- 
INGS, Dept. 1, Ferndale, Michigan. 





QUIETER CHILDREN TRAVELING with 
Trav-L-Games. Entertaining, educational. 
Three different $1.00. Postcard brings 
literature. EJRi, 2137 Eastern N. E., Grand 
Ranids. Michigan. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 
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Catholic Birth 
Announcements 


Samples Ov Request 


Berliner = AleGinnts 


Nevada City, CaliPornia 








BEAU JAMES (Paramount) is a quite 
entertaining Technicolor and Vista-Vi- 
sion recreation of the roaring “twenties. 
As a biography of the late and unique 
mayor of the city of New York, James J. 
Walker, however, it leaves a good deal 
to be desired. 

Melville Shavelson and Jack Rose, 
who wrote the script and also respective- 
ly directed and produced the film, take 
the position that Walker was a person- 
ally honest man despite his involvement 
with the choice collection of crooks and 
grafters that grew out of the era’s fan- 
tastic blend of politics, prosperity and 
Prohibition. A solid body of opinion 
backs this view, including Walker’s biog- 
rapher, Gene Fowler, whose book is 
credited as one of the film’s sources. The 
scenarists, however, go some steps fur- 
ther in whitewashing the leading char- 
acter and impart an aura of not very 
credible musical comedy sentimentality 
to his behavior in the major crises of his 
life. 

The film’s most obvious distortion is to 
end romantically and uncritically at the 
point where Walker marries Betty 
Compton (Vera Miles) without chron- 
icling either the subsequent breakup of 
that marriage or Walker’s return to the 
Church. It also excuses the hero’s phi- 





landering by suggesting that the first 
Mrs. Walker (Alexis Smith) locked her 
bedroom door against him. And finally 
it infers that Walker’s resignation from 
office when under fire from the Seabury 
Committee was a purely altruistic ges- 
ture to avoid embarrassing Governor 
and Presidential-aspirant Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, 

Bob Hope, in the title role, contri- 
butes very little to the picture’s credibil- 
ity. In the lighter moments—as when 
Walker finds himself addressing an un- 
specified foreign group and devotes most 
of his extemporaneous speech to an in- 
genious effort to identify his audience— 
he is excellent. [L of D: B] 


THE SEVENTH SIN (MGM) presum- 
ably indicates a breach of the 7th Com- 
mandment according to the Protestant 
division of the Decalogue. In any case 
the picture, based on Somerset Maugh- 
am’s “The Painted Veil,” has to do with 
an unfaithful wife (Eleanor Parker) in 
an exotic locale, Hong Kong. According 
to the film, she finds the beginnings of 
peace of mind and regeneration when 
her doctor husband (Bill Travers), 
knowing of her transgression, forces her 
to accompany him to an even more re- 
mote spot, while he ministers to a chol- 
era epidemic. The drama is rather old- 
fashioned and the regeneration far from 
solidly motivated, but the story must be 
one of Maugham’s more edifying ones 


and is not uninteresting. 
[L of D. A-II] 


THE PRINCE AND THE SHOWGIRL 
(Warner), which features the bizarre 
and highly publicized starring combina- 
tion of Marilyn Monroe and Sir Laur- 
ence Olivier, is based on one of Terrence 
Rattigan’s least appetizing plays, “The 
Sleeping Prince.” 

The plot concerns the regent of a 
mythical Balkan state who, upon arriv- 
ing in London for the 1912 Coronation, 
summons a chorus girl to his apartment 
to while away a dull evening. When the 
girl turns out to be an unlettered but 
strong-minded American, the rendez- 
vous has results far different from those 
his Highness had bargained for. 

The actors have to compete against 
the fact that the situation is unpleasant 
and the characters dull and the story’s 
satiric content insufficient to compensate 
for the first two deficiencies. Under the 
circumstances they do well enough and 
Miss Monroe especially emerges as a 
talented comedienne who does not need 
to be poured into an inadequate white 
gown to attract attention. [L of D: B] 

Morra WALSH 
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Schools and Colleges 








District of Columbia 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 


For particulars address 
the Director of Admissions. 


Indiana 


SAINT MARY'S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor cf 
Arts, Bachelor of Science. Bachelor of Music. 
Bachelor of Fine Arts, Academic and basic 
professional courses in Nursing. Graduate 
Department of Sacred Theology. 





Catalogs on request 


SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX L 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 





St. Mary-Of-The-Woods College 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully 
accredited. Courses leading to B.A., B.S., 
B.F.A. degrees. Majors in twenty ‘depart. 
ments, including music, art, journalism, home 
economics, speech and drama, secretarial. 
Elementary and secondary teacher training. 
Extensive campus. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Providence 
Box 77, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
(Four miles west of Terre Haute) 





Minnesota 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges. Accredited by the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. Registered 
for teachers. Licensed by New York Board of 
Regents. Degrees of Bachelor of Arts. Bache- 
lor of Science, Bachelor of Science in Nurs- 
ing. A conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquely 
located on the upper Mississippi. One hundred 
acre campus. Served by the “Zephyr.” ‘“‘Hia- 
watha.” the “400.” 


ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO 











New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





College of 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, New Jersey 





New York 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 7], N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 


One half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





Pennsylvania 


CABRINI COLLEGE 


RADNOR, PENNSYLVANIA 
Thirty minutes from Philadelphia 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
OF WOMEN 


Day and Resident Students 


Conducted by the Missionary Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. Beautiful building 
and extensive campus bordering Philadel- 
phia’s Main Line. For catalogue, address: 
The Registrar, Cabrini College, Radnor, Pa. 








New York 
GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes From New York City 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORE 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B.. B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial. Home Economics. Art, Music. 
edagogy, Journalism. Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CiTY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. ¥. 

Also in Quebec City, Canada. Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.: Fifth Ave. and 
84th St New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 


Vocations 











The Sisters of Charity of Providence invite young 
women to a life dedicated to God’s service in class- 
rooms, hospitals, homes for the aging, orphanages, 
nurseries, homes of the poor. Peace and happiness 
are to be found in this apostolate. Without obli- 
gation write for information to: Sister Lawrence, 
14 West Ninth Avenue, Spokane, Wash. 





Graymoor Friars 


Graymoor, Garrison 3, N. Y. 

Please send me without obligation your 
literature in regard to [] Priesthood 
CO Brotherhood. 


EMEC atottse ho wielesarcatata ele aes Fg aa 
RGGLOSS is 5.5 is 5 hs SELES: 
Wives 6 carota ts eee States 30 oe. 





LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military pre- 
Daratory school under Christian 
Brothers. Accredited college prep- 
aration. Grades 8-12. Small classes. 
ROTC highest rating. Beautiful 
16-acre campus on Great South 
Bay. = omg 
Write for oo 
Box T. Oakdale. L. New York 








XAVERIAN BROTHERS 


Teachers of Youth 
Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men of high-school 
and college age to a Religi- 
ous life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write: Brother 
Paul, C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box X, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 
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th r July Selection of 


WHITE 
FATH ERS by 


Glenn D. Kittler 


THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 


Waar A DYNAMIC, energetic, moving story of the 
penetration of Africa. This is a gripping account of 
what happened when white men reached the heart of 
Africa, not to conquer, not to convert, but to show by 
their own charity and example what Christian living 
really is. 


There are close-up views of the martyred page-boys 
of Uganda; of the wild and corrupt king, Mwanga; 
of jungle trips; of the conflicting interests of Moslems, 
Protestants and Catholics; of French and English 
colonial policies. There is genuine African atmos- 
phere. Above all stands the towering giant, Cardinal 
Lavigerie, founder of the White Fathers of Africa. 
Of the Sisters only one stands out, but what pre- 
eminence Sister Mary Claver achieved! And the witty 
Archbishop Hughes of Cairo and the “Lord Bishop 
Moto-Moto,” the great-hearted Bishop Dupont, are 
part of the picture, too. 


It’s a full book, crowded with action and splendid 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $5.00 people. Most of this will be unfamiliar but thrilling to 
CBC MEMBER PRICE $2.98 Americans. 











LIST PRICE ) CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB, Dept. 76 


The White Fath by Gl D. Kittler 
| dun egies aan 70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


(0 The Case of Cornelia Connelly 


Th p ncanaptrpoeiae’ 1 by Onto Pi Enroll me in the Catholic Book Club. Send me two books checked on left at 
O ey eS ee en oP ee es... % special introductory price of $2.98. I understand all selections cost members 
( Sundays from Two to Six only $2.98 and I get the CBC Newsletter monthly announcing each selection. 

by Virginia Abaunza : I am free to accept or reject it and I may at any time cancel my member- 


(0 A Popular History of the Reformation ship. Enclosed Bill me J 
by Philip Hughes 


( The Last Crusader by Louis de Wohl 

(0 In Silence I Speak by George N. Shuster .... 
( The Centuries of Santa Fe by Paul Horgan... 
(0 The Nun’s Story by Kathryn Hulme 











